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ST. PIUS X—THE EMBODIED 
COUNTER-REFORMA TION 


| PRONOUNCEMENTS of St. Pius X covered 
a wide range of subjects, from Modernism 
to Church music, from the sacraments to social 
problems. What gives unity to their diversity is 
the fact that the errors they condemn all had their 
common source in the Reformation, and their ad- 
monitions to the faithful were aimed at repairing 
the damages which four centuries of Protestant- 
ism had wrought in the souls of men and on social 
life. In the eleven years reign of this sainted 
Pontiff, the disintegrating processes of the Re- 
formation seemed to have worked themselves out 
‘to their final conclusion of chaos and confusion, 
ending in a war of which he became the first 
victin—la prima Vittima. He was in every respect 
the antithesis of Luther, and seemed to be chosen 
‘by Providence to repair the frightful ruin -begun 
‘by the apostate monk, to restore what he had 
‘wrecked and re-create what he had destroyed. Pius 
X made his motto Instaurare omnia in Christo, 
“to restore all things in Christ,” and he laid stress 
on the omnia, for “all things” had been corrupted 
by the Lutheran revolt; the great unity of Chris- 
tian civilization had been shattered to fragments 


and it was necessary that they should be fitted into” 


‘the framework of the Faith again. 


His Call to Catholic Action 


We know how constant and urgent was his 
appeal to Catholic Actionists to help restore Chris- 
‘tian civilization to its original foundations. In 
his letter condemning Le Sillon (Vide S.J.R. Vol. 
XLIV. No. 4 July-August 1951), he declared that 
“society shall not be constructed if the Church 


‘ivilization is no longer to be invented, nor is 
e new city to be built. It has existed, it does 
xist, it is a Christian civilization, the Christian 
fate. It is a question only of establishing and 


does not lay the foundations and direct the work. 


re-establishing it unceasingly upon its natural and 
divine foundations, to enable it to bear the ever 
renewed attacks of unsound Utopianism, of revolt 
and of impiety—omnia instaurare in Christo. . 
The reform of civilization is a work which is 
primarily religious. There is no true civilization 
without moral civilization, and there is no true 
moral civilization without the true religion.” 

The disintegration of our civilization came about 
through the denial of those principles, in Luther’s 
theory of “the two moralities.” “The kingdom of 
Christ,” wrote Luther, “wholly belongs to the 
order of Grace, but the kingdom of the world 
and the worldly life belong to the order of the 
law. The two kingdoms are of a different species 
and belong to different worlds. To the one you 
belong as a Christian, to the other as a man or a 
ruler. Christ has nothing to do with the regu- 
lations of worldly life but leaves them to the 
world; earthly life stands in no need of being 
outwardly hallowed by the Church.’’?) 


Dualism and Disintegration 

From that audacious theory stemmed modern 
secularism and its long train of religious, political, 
social and economic evils. The consequences of 
that appalling zon serviam have been fearful in 
magnitude, nor is their end yet in sight; for 
atheistic Communism and Socialism are but the 
logical conclusions of such a declaration of inde- 
pendence from God. All through Luther’s works 
you will find such phrases as “Every Christian 
leads a double life: one faithful and spiritual, the 
other as a citizen, or a worldly one.” “Civilian 
life does not regard God.” ‘We must make a 
great distinction between justice on earth and the 
justice of God. As far as earthly justice is con- 
cerned, we need not be guided by the Scriptures.” — 


1) Luther’s Works, Weimar ed., quoted in Martin 
Luther, Peter F. Wiener, Hutchinson Publ., Eng. 


-— 


Pee , 
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We are the sad witnesses of a world which took 
Luther at his impious word. The callous social 
injustices of the nineteenth century and the cruel 
reactions of Communism in the twentieth, which 
ignores the very existence of justice, stemmed from 
the monstrous theory of the two moralities. This 
theory created a Zerreissenheit in society which 
will take many years of Christian influence to 
heal. And it was precisely for that purpose that 
Pope St. Pius X, and the other pontiffs, called 
in lay Catholics. In the last analysis social, po- 
litical, economic and cultural life depend on ethics, 
and ethics are the concern of the Church. All 
efforts to restore the Christian unity on terms 
other than religion have been tragic failures. There 
is no other binding force capable of restoring “all 
things.” 


The Collapse of Protestantism 


On the admission of an Anglican writer, ‘His- 
torical Protestantism has collapsed and has given 
place to a Liberal Protestantism which is now 
passing away in the general disappearance of Lib- 
eralism. . . . If it were true that a secularized 
religion which has but little room for the super- 
natural were what the modern man requires, then 
Liberal Protestantism would suit the case. The 
fact that it has not done so is sufficient refutation 
of the oft-repeated theory.” 


Then Protestantism tried to revive its declining 
energies with injections of Modernism. An 
American Congregationalist, Dr. Newman Smyth, 
published a book in 1908 entitled, misleadingly, 
Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism, in 
which he caustically attacked Pope Pius X for 
condemning Modernism. Pius X condemned 
Modernism in his Syllabus of July, 1907, and in 
his Encyclical, Pascendi Gregis, September, 1907. 
His condemnations of Liberalism and Modernism 
drew upon the clear-sighted and high-minded Pope 
the scorn of the “advanced” thinkers. 
condemnations were a further proof, they said, 
of the reactionary attitude of the Popes, of their 
Medieval mentalities and unprogressive attitude 
to life and the age. 


But now Liberalism has committed suicide by 
its own laws and by its tolerance of any and every 
evil, while there is nothing so outdated and out- 
moded as Modernism. Modernism, said Smyth, 
was destined to be the greatest religious move- 
ment since the Reformation. It was more than 
that, it was the spasmodic death struggle of 
Protestantism which had devolved to Modernism, 


These 


“the synthesis of all heresies; the next phase 
would be absolute atheism. But the statement 
made the Modernists very irate, for Modernism was 
to have been a vitalizing force of inexhaustible 
spiritual energy, “going with the times” regard- 
less of the general trend and direction of those 
past times. ‘“Dogma-up-to-date” was their watch- 
word, which showed a curious confusion of tem- 
poral and eternal values. For it is not the re- 
moulding of dogmas to make them fit this or 
that scientific theory that the soul of man de- 
mands, but that religion be intimately related 
to life. 


The Church, which is the mother of our civiliza- 
tion, never opposed learning nor condemned the 
findings of science. But her Pontiffs have rigidly 
resisted attempts to tie up eternal truths to know!l- 
edge which is daily being modified and at all 
times fallible. The Zestgeist has always betrayed 
those who woo it: To Protestantism it has proved 
to be a will-o-wisp, leading it into quagmires from 
which there is no way out. 


The Sacramental Life 


Pope St. Pius X has often been called “the Pope 
of the Eucharist’? because he advocated frequent, 
and even daily, Communion, and requested that 
children should make their First Holy Communion 
at an earlier age than had been customary. It was 
his desire to reinvigorate the sacramental sense 
in society, for there is a closer connection between 
the sacraments and social problems than might 
at first sight appear. The grouping of all social 
classes round the same tabernacle, worshipping 
the same Father of All in the same church, is both 
a symbol and a significance of the ultimate brother- 
hood of men acknowledging the same Father. 
When that disappeared, the way was opened for 
“business ethics’ and modern a-moral standards 
of conduct and behavior. 


Luther abhorred the Mass and the Eucharist. He 
directed some of his most diabolic blasphamies 
against the Eucharist in words that chill us to 
read. A case for diabolic possession might, in- 
deed, be made in his case, so frightful were his 


utterances against the Sacramental God.?) It was. 
i 


*) It is terrifying to think that the man, who had 
once himself celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
could write of it: “No sin of immorality, nay, not even 
manslaughter, theft, murder and adultery is so harm- 
ful as this abomination of the Popish Mass.” (Works. 
Erl. ed. vol. Ix. Pp. 106). And it it significant that no 
writer wrote so frequently of the Devil. It is reco 
that he mentions him 146 times in one short pamphlet. 
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all in keeping with the man and his methods that 
he should have founded a system which was to 
substitute a ‘‘next-worldliness” form of belief and 
leave this world to the Devil. ‘Protestantism has 
failed,” wrote Prof. Kirsopp Lake in Religion, 
Yesterday and Tomorrow, “by failing to take into 
account the sacramental experience of mankind 
and by refusing to make any provision for that 
experience.” Protestantism, and its incandescent 


offshoot, Puritanism, robbed Christianity of the 
-sacraments and “purified” worship of grace and 


graciousness alike. 


It stripped the Liturgy of its 


: symbolic splendors until it had produced a code 


of dead dogmas and dull Sundays. 


It was inevitable that these Protestant attitudes 


‘Should affect the faithful living in the midst of 


;a thoroughly secularized society. 


Therefore, Bl. 
Pius X issued his motu proprio (November 22, 
1903) for the purification of the Liturgy and the 


| restoration of Gregorian Chant to its rightful place 
:in the worship of the Church. 


: 
’ 


’ 


: 


( 
' 
: 
. 
( 
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The Sacred Scriptures 


Another strange way in which the Zeitgeist 
has betrayed Protestantism is to be found in the 
change from absolute worship of the Bible to 
cynical denial of its authenticity or its power to 
provide a rule of life. 


One of the most popular legends attached to 
Luther’s name pictures him as the original trans- 
lator of the Bible into German. The fact is, of 
course, that from the invention of printing, be- 
tween 1450 and 1522, when Luther published 
his version of the New Testament, no less than 
fourteen complete editions of the Bible had 
already appeared in German (Vide Kehrein’s Zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Bibeluebersetzungen vor 
Luther). Luther made it known that he, and he 
alone, was to be regarded as the best interpreter 
of the Bible, and he occasionally slipped in such 
casual words as alone in Romans, III, 28, to make 
“by Faith alone” to be one of his fundamental 
dogmas. “Private interpretation” became the 
Protestant method. But Liberalism and Modern- 
ism cast grave doubts on the method and dis- 
credited the Bible itself. 


————_—_ 


he story of his throwing the inkstand at the Devil in 


‘artburg is familiar. He said that the Devil ate, 
lept and argued with him on familiar terms. This 
may account for the inspiration of such phrases as those 
in which he called on the authorities to take steps 
ainst “blind priests, who run to the altar like hogs 
a trough!” 


di 


At one time the Catholic Church was supposed 
to have been positively hostile to the Bible and 
to be at best indifferent to that Sacred Book. 
When St. Piux X set up the Bible Institute in 
Rome in 1909 and had it organized by scholars 
on strict scientific principles, the critics were 
rather taken aback. In addition, he charged the 
Benedictines with the task of making preparatory 
studies for an edition of St. Jerome’s original 
text of the Vulgate, so that the Scriptures might 
be restored to their original expression and sim- 
plicity. 

Human Reason 


Allied to the Luther legend on the Bible is the 
libel which accuses the Catholic Church of being 
the enemy of reason and learning. This ignores 
the blatant fact that the founder of Protestantism 
hated reason and the reasonable approach to mat- 
ters, since he was a man of violent passions and 
vitriolic prejudice. In one of his characteristic 
letters he wrote: “Reason is the Devil’s greatest 
whore.” (Erlangen Ed. 16, 142). Even without 
Denifle’s scholarly exposure, Luther stands con- 
demned by his own words. Who, if they troubled 
to read them—even Erasmus in his own life time 
confessed they nauseated him—could maintain the 
legend of a saintly, wise Luther opposing the 
superstitions of a reactionary Rome? Like his pre- 
decessor, Pius X called for a return to Thomistic 
philosophy, which won its rights for human rea- 
son and set a clear boundary to its limits, a 
philosophy which, in contrast to Luther's descrip- 
tion, made reason the handmaid of Revelation. 


This is the Acceptable Time 


What a startling contrast there was between the 
saintly Pontiff’s efforts to avert war, his brok- 
en-hearted prayer for peace as he lay dying on 
the fateful August day of 1914, and Luther’s 
advice to the German princes during the Peasant 
Revolt in 1525: ““Let there be no half measures! 
Crush them! Cut their throats! Transfix them! 
To kill a peasant is to destroy a mad dog!” True 
to his theory of the two moralities he wrote: “As 
a Christian, man has to suffer everything and not 
resist. As a member of the State, the same man 
has to rob, murder and fight with joy as long 
as he lives.” 

Our world wars are the consequence of that 
theory, but the joy is gone out of the fighting! 
The last Pontifical Brief of St. Pius X was written 
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on the occasion of the 25th Eucharistic Congress 
at Lourdes in July, 1914. In it he implored Our 
Lady to ward off the scourge of war from the 
world. It is very appropriate that he should have 
been canonized in this Year of Mary. And a 
world that has learned a little wisdom under the 
scourge of two world wats may now turn to him 
and ask him to intercede again as threatening 
clouds gather once more, this time in the miysteri- 
ous East. When we view his life and work, he 


appears as the very embodiment of the Counter- 
Reformation, so clearly did he see and combat the 
causes and effects of that satanic revolt. To him 
the Catholic world will pray for help in the stu- 
pendous task of restoring all things in Christ, and 
of reforming and restoring a world almost com- 
pletely wrecked after four centuries of Protes- 
tantism. 

LIAM BropHy, PH.D. 

Dublin, Ireland 


Si BON LE AsGaes 


NATIVE 


CO UN TG 


martyr in 754 at Dorkum in Frisland. Great 
solemnities have taken place this June, in both 
Germany and England, in connection with the 
twelfth centenary of his martyrdom. In Germany 
the chief solemnities took place in Fulda, where 
St. Boniface lies buried in the Cathedral, formerly 
a Benedictine abbey church. Fulda ts, in a sense, 
the cradle of German Christianity. The German 
Bishops meet there in their synods, while Fulda 
is also a favorite place for pilgrimages of German- 
speaking Catholics. In England the twelfth cen- 
tenary was observed solemnly at Devonshire, St. 
Boniface’s native county, in the Cathedral of 
Plymouth and in Buckfast Abbey. 


St. Boniface, one of the greatest Anglo-Saxon 
Benedictine missionaries, was born in Crediton, 
Devonshire. He became a Benedictine monk and 
was sent to evangelize those Germans who were 
still pagans. He also revived and reorganized 
earlier missions started by Celtic missionaries. The 
English tongue was then purely Germanic and 
could be easily understood throughout the Nether- 
lands, Germany and Scandinavia. This greatly 
assisted St. Boniface in his work. Consecrated a 
bishop, Boniface became the first Primate of Ger- 
many, which he organized into proper ecclesiastical 
districts. On many occasions he acted as a Papal 
representative. He was martyred by the pagan 
Frisons. Such is the brief outline of the life of this 
great apostle which should be known to every 
German-speaking Catholic as well as to Catholics 
of German descent. 


S’; BONIFACE, the Apostle of Germany, died a 


En Route to Buckfast Abbey 


Buckfast Abbey, where the June solemnities took | 
place, is the only existing Benedictine abbey in 
Devonshire. The history of the Abbey is so un- 
usual and remarkable that I decided to visit it 
during Lent for ten days. 


I left Oxford, that wonderful, purely English 
university city of magnificent churches and col-| 
leges, on the early morning of March 6. It was a 
warm spring day. Sunshine flooded the innumer-, 
able Gothic spires, towers and pinnacles of Oxford 
which stood proudly against the turquoise-blue 
March sky, as my train moved out from the station. 
Within half an hour I changed trains in Didcot 
for the Cornish Express. In succession we passed 
several ancient and romantic English cities: Bath, 
well known health resort with medicinal waters, 
known already to the Roman patricians, a glory 
of Georgian architecture; Bristol, the largest town 
of Western England, for centuries next to London 
in size until dethroned by northern industrial cities, 
a great seaport which gathered an enormous wealth 
trading in African slaves for West India and North 
America; Western-super-Mare, a seacoast resort 
on the Bristol channel; etc., etc. 


Somerset is a rather flat country and not par- 
ticularly interesting. The soil, however, is good. 
In the Roman Britain Somerset there was a larg 
Christian colony. The most ancient Britis 
monastery, Inys Avalon, later Glastonbury, ; 
located in Somerset. Only a few ruins of ii 
former glory are now left. According to ancien 
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tradition, Joseph of Arimathea brought to Glaston- 
ibury the celebrated Grail cup. This renowned 
(cup is now preserved in Wales in the chapel of 
| Nant-Eos Manor near Aberystwyth. The legendary 
| King Arthur and his Queen are buried in Glaston- 
|burg. Henry VIII suppressed the great monastery 


: 


well as other English monuments. 
Cathedral survived bombing well enough and is 


and executed its last abbot. 


Somerset was an important link in the British 
defences against the Anglo-Saxon invaders. It 
provided a line of communications between the 


(Celts of Wales (Cambria) and those of the West 


(Cornwall). Occupying Somerset, the Anglo- 


| Saxons separated the Celts into two groups. In 


Bridgewater we passed the seat of the great Dukal 


_ House of Bridgewater, now extinct. The canal- 


building Dukes ushered the Industrial Revolution 
into England. 


From Somerset the train crossed into hilly, 
picturesque and romantic Devonshire, the ancient 
Damnonia. When Emperor Maximus Magnus, 
known in Welsh legends as Maxen Wledig, from 
whom the great Welsh family of Phillips with 
its three peerages descends, took the Roman 
legions from Britain in order to fight his co- 
Emperor, Theodosius the Great, Britain was left 
to fend for itself. The Romanized Britons formed 
a few petty states, of which Damnonia was one. 
The Anglo-Saxon invaders destroyed Damnonia. 
Some of its Celtic population retreated to Corn- 
wall, while the rest crossed to Armorica in Gaul 
(modern Brittany) which they helped to populate. 


We passed several happy Devon villages and 
arrived at its capital, the ancient episcopal city of 
Exeter. The Cathedral of Exeter is one of the 
finest in English Gothic. During the last war 
Exeter suffered much damage from the so-called 
“Bedeker raid.’’ Because Allied planes, by mistake 
or imprudence, destroyed certain ancient German 
monuments, Hitler ordered in reprisal the destruc- 
tion of the Exeter and Canterbury Cathedrals, as 
The Exeter 


still to be admired. 

‘ After Exeter the train approached the beautiful 
Devon sea coast with its unusual southern atmos- 
phere. Although it was only the beginning of 


March, the sky and the sea were blue, the flowers 
‘numerous, and evergreens in profusion. On this 


coast is Salcombe, the warmest place in the British 
sles and the only locality north of the Pyrenees, 
ps and Balkans where oranges, citrons and lem- 
ons ripen in the open air and where the American 
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aloe blossoms, myrtles and arbutus flourish. Sal- 
combe lies in a kind of fiord. It is surrounded by 
high hills on every side except the South, and it lies 
on a slope, facing the sun. The Gulf stream enters 
this fiord. All this creates a climate and a vegeta- 
tion much like those of Portugal. 


Historic Buckfast Abbey 


I left my train in Newton Abbot and proceeded 
by bus to Buckfast Abbey. It lies in the valley 
of the tumultuous Dart river. Fr. Guestmaster 
met me and conducted me to my room. I liked the 
Abbey, its site, its monks. Buckfast is an old 
monastery, many times restored. Its history is 
very colorful and unusual. According to the his- 
torian, Rev. S. Baring-Gould, the probable founder 
of the earliest Buckfast community was the cele- 
brated Welsh missionary, St. Petroc, who founded 
several churches in Devon and died in 564. When 
the Anglo-Saxons invaded Devonshire, the Celts 
retired to Cornwall, and the monastery, if it then 
existed, disappeared. In the reign of the Anglo- 
Saxon King Cynewulf, younger contemporary of 
St. Boniface, the Celts were finally expelled from 
Devon and the Anglo-Saxon monks came in to 
make their foundation. No exact date of the 
foundation of Buckfast is known, but it was 
already in existence before 871. By 1016 Buckfast 


was endowed by the great King Canute who ruled 


simultaneously over England and Scandinavia. 
When the Anglo-Saxons regained the English 
crown from the Danes, Buckfast was quite a large 
abbey. The large undercroft, of which the crypt 
chapel is a part, dates back to these times. The 
last known abbot of the Saxon Community was 
Aelfwine, who survived the Norman conquest of 
England. 


Flourishing Buckfast 


The Domesday Book credits the Abbey with the 
possession of thirteen manors, ninety-two villeins, 
eight cottagers and sixty-seven serfs, together with 
their families. ‘The Abbey possessed 87 oxen, 80 
goats, 29 pigs and 670 sheep. It was quite wealthy 
for its age. _ rs 

The Norman Kings did not like Saxon monas- 
teries. They did not trust them. As soon as 
possible they replaced them with Norman founda- 
tions. In the reign of William Rufus the Saxon 
Community of Buckfast disappeared and its prop- 
erties passed to others. But not for long. In 1136 
King Stephen restored Buckfast and gave it to the | 


“ 
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Norman monks of Savigny, a Benedictine reformed 
congregation founded by Blessed Vitalis of 
Mortain. 


In 1148 the Savigny Congregation joined the 
Cistercian Order, and Buckfast became a Cistercian 
Abbey. The Abbey enjoyed the favor of the 
great Angevin Kings of England, particularly 
Richard Coeur de Lion, John, Henry III and Ed- 
ward I. During the Angevin period the Cistercians 
of Buckfast did much to improve the agriculture 
and sheep breeding in Devonshire. The Cis- 
tercians promoted wood industry in medieval Eng- 
land and even traded in Flanders and _ Italy. 
Medieval England is much indebted to the Cis- 
tercian Abbeys for its prosperity. In 1236 the 
Abbot of Buckfast was admitted as a member of 
the Totnes Merchant Guild, so large were the 
Abbey’s commercial operations. The role played 
by the Cistercian Abbeys in the economic life of 
the medieval England is still too little studied. 
It is a fascinating subject. The Abbots of Buck- 
fast also built roads and bridges. Two Abbots, 
William Slade and John Kyng, were celebrated 
Oxford scholars. Both flourished in the XVth 
century. At Oxford the Cistercians had their own 
College, St. Bernard’s, refounded after the Re- 
formation as St. John’s College. The Abbots of 
the XVth century were great builders. The re- 
stored Abbot’s Tower of Buckfast belongs to that 
period. 


Buckfast Despoiled 


John Rede was the last pre-Reformation Abbot 
of Buckfast. He ceased to rule in 1535 and was 
replaced by Thomas Cromwell’s nominee, Gabriel 
Donne, a Cambridge scholar. In 1539 the Abbey 
was suppressed, its monks pensioned off and some 
of its land granted to Sir Thomas Denys. The lead 
from the roofs and the bells were sold by the 
Government and the buildings left to decay. Sir 
William Petre took over a large part of the 
monastic estates. After the dissolution of the 
Abbey, its buildings and surrounding lands passed 
through the families of Denys, Rolle, D’Oyley, 
Bradford and Berry. In 1806 Mr. Samuel Berry 
levelled the still standing walls and built of their 
material a mansion which now forms part of the 
present Abbey and blends with it quite happily. 
_ It seemed that the Abbey, so many times destroyed 
during its long history, was dissolved forever. Yet, 
as a phenix, it was revived again, stronger and 
greater than formerly. 


Buckfast Revived 


The revival of Buckfast is one of the romances 
of the XIXth century, or better, one of its miracles. 
In 1849 a French priest, Jean Baptiste Muard, 
already a Benedictine, founded at Morvan in 
France the celebrated Benedictine Abbey of La- 
Pierre-qui-Vire, which I visited in 1931. This 
Abbey is now the most flourishing in France. In 
1880 the anticlerical Government closed several 
monasteries in France. Some of the exiled monks 
of La-Pierre-qui-Vire were given the opportunity 
of purchasing the Buckfast estate in 1882. A 
group of monks headed by Dom Thomas Dupéron 
settled in Buckfast. In 1899 Buckfast became a 
separate Priory and in 1902 an Abbey. The new ~ 
Abbey belonged to the French province of the 
Subiaco Benedictine Congregation, but its person- 
nel was mostly German, natives of Wirttemberg. 
The first Abbot of Buckfast, Dom Boniface Natter, — 
was elected when only thirty-six years old. He was 
a saintly and very able man. Sent to visit the 
Benedictine monasteries in South America in 1906, 
he was drowned on board the Italian steamer Siro 
off the coast of Spain. Dom Anscar Vonier, — 
another German from Wiirttemberg, was elected 
to succeed him. He was not yet thirty-one when ~ 
elected. He ruled thirty-two years. The present 
Abbey is largely his creation. 


Contemporary Buckfast 


Abbot Vonier decided to build a great Abbey — 
church on the foundations of the medieval struc- 
ture. He built this church, starting with prac-_ 
tically no money, with only a few monks and the 
most primitive equipment. In no time more than 
six monks were employed on the building. The 
fine Abbey Church is Gothic in style. It is strik- 
ing outside and full of light inside. It would take 
too long to describe its harmony of stones, its 
magnificent mosaics, its golden altar, its baptismal 
font, its famous Corona before the high altar, and 
so on. Suffice it to say that the Abbey Church is — 
one of the sights of Devonshire. Enormous crowds 
of pilgrims and sight-seers come to the Abbey in 
the vacation periods. 


The Abbey Church was consecrated in 1932, but — 
work on it continued until 1938, when it was 
finally completed. The great German Abbot died 
the same year and was succeeded by the present 
one, Dom Bruno Fehrenbacher, also a native o: 
Wirttemberg. During World War I the German 
monks were interned in their own Abbey and em. 
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ployed their time in building their church. Durin g 
World War II they were not interned because they 
were naturalized, but they were, no doubt, in a 
delicate position in many respects. At present the 
Community, which numbers about seventy, is two- 
thirds English with the remainder mostly Germans 
from Wiirttemberg. 

When the German Hierarchy discussed the pro- 
gram of the observance of the twelfth centenary of 
the martyrdom of St. Boniface, they decided to 
Organize, in addition to the many solemnities in 
Germany, particularly at Fulda, a pilgrimage to 
Devonshire, St. Boniface’s native county. This 
move was welcomed by the English Catholic Hier- 
archy. St. Boniface was a Benedictine monk, 
while there is in Devonshire a flourishing Bene- 
dictine Abbey—a German foundation for all prac 
tical purposes. The German Bishops, therefore, 
invited the Abbot of Buckfast to sing the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass in Fulda on the eve of the fes- 
tival. All German Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops 
and Abbots attended. 


From Fulda a great pilgrimage of German Car- 
dinals, prelates, clergy and laity came to St. Boni- 
face's county in England. They were met by 
British prelates, clergy and laity. There was a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass on June 19 in Buckfast 
Abbey, followed by solemnities in Plymouth on 
the following day. A St. Boniface Memorial Foun- 
dation in Buckfast is contemplated to promote 
understanding between the English and German- 
speaking Catholics, and between English and Ger- 
man-speaking nations generally. Such a founda- 
tion could undertake the publication of the works 


of English mystics and spiritual writers in Ger- 
many, and vice versa. It could also promote a 
study of the English-German Church relations 
throughout centuries, as well as of German settle- 
ments in the English-speaking world, and their 
part in the development of the Catholic Church in 
those countries; there could be an exchange of 
scholars, and so on. All persons of German 
descent in English-speaking countries would be 
welcome. St. Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast, Devon, 
England, will be glad to welcome anyone inter- 
ested in those matters. 


In my lifetime I visited many Benedictine 
Abbeys in many countries, yet only in Buckfast did 
I realize what is the innermost meaning of Bene- 
dictine life. To St. Benedict the entire monk’s 
life is a continuous hagia leitourgia. He takes part 
in divine worship not only in the Abbey Church, 
but everywhere. He must feel himself constantly 
in the Divine presence and behave accordingly: in 
his chapter-house, library, study, refectory, in all 
public places. His whole Abbey is a church. In 
this way he prepares himself to worship God in 
Heaven. Everyone knows the expression, “Sunday 
religion,” which means that people remember God 
only on one day, and live the remainder’ of the 
week like heathens. To be a true Christian one 
must everywhere feel as though he were in Church, 


participating in the unending Holy Liturgy. This 


is the simplest way to Heaven, requiring no diffi- 
cult apprenticeship. In Buckfast Abbey the whole 
of life is lived as a continuous liturgy. 
S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS? 


YA 


IX. Released Time 
(Continued) 


FO ELicious EDUCATION WEEK (in 1941) 
AA brought together a conference of church 
ministers, church workers and parents in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church at Fiftieth Street in 
New York City under the auspices of the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches, the Brooklyn 
Church and Mission Federation, the Brooklyn 
Sunday School Union, Queens Federation of 
Churches, and the Staten Island Council of 


Churches. Here the Reverend Dr. Warren M. 
Blodgott predicted October 2, 1941, that 30,000 
public school children would attend the instruc- 
tions in religious centers of Greater New York 
that school year. He remarked that the City’s 
Protestant churches were trailing far behind the 
Catholic Church which was establishing one- 
hundred-seventy-nine centers, while there were 


_only seventy inter-faith Protestant centers planned 


by the committee in its gradual expansion of this 
work. 
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A couple of years later, more than 100,000 
pupils in elementary and Junior high schools of 
New York City participated in the program of 
released time for religious education. ‘The figures 
increased from year to year, not only in New York 
City, but also in other cities throughout the State 
where religious classes were held off school prop- 
erty. However, in a number of country towns the 
classes were held in public school buildings. 
Against this came some protest. A case appeats as 
early as January 3, 1944, in Bulletin No. 1260, Law 
Pamphlet 6, entitled Use of School Buildings, pp. 
6 sq., which has a section with the heading: Use 
for Fraternal and Religious Purposes. We ate 
only concerned with the last: the use for “Religious 
Purposes.” 


This case gives a decision relating to religious 
instruction in a public school upon the appeal of 
Doris L. McLennan against District No. 1, Town 
of Geddess, Onondaga County. Here the children 
in the public school were separated into two re- 
ligious groups to whom religious instruction was 
given for forty-five minutes at eleven o'clock. 
Doris L. McLennan did “not desire that her child 
participate in religious instruction in the school 
buildings,” and objected ‘“‘to the use of the school 
building for the purpose of religious instruction.” 
The official record of the case declared that “her 
position is in accordance with the State Constitu- 
tion and the statute and rules.” It explicitly main- 
tained that “the use of a school building for re- 
ligious instruction is prohibited by section 4 of 
Article XI of the State Constitution.” 


This is an error, because the records of the Con- 
stitutional convention, in which this section of the 
Constitution was formulated, prove that this sec- 
tion deals only with denominational schools and 
not public schools. This is also attested by the 
heading printed in bold type in the Legislative 
Manual and the Red Book of the State of New 
York. The Statute and Rules only authorize the 
absence of pupils for religious observance and 
education to be had outside school building and 
grounds at the request of the parent or guardian 


provided.” The law and rules fail utterly to men- 
tion the case of religious instruction to be had 
within public schools. 


Dr. Stoddard evidently was not so sure of his 
ground when Arthur Cromwell, father of Vashti 
McCollum and at that time President of the 
Rochester Society of Free Thinkers, petitioned 
against religious instruction in some towns of 
Wayne County as ‘“‘a flagrant violation of Section 
4 in Article XI of the State Constitution,” which 
he erroneously claimed prohibits “the teaching of 
religion in any form within the confines of the 
school building.’ He had deluded himself into 
believing that “religious worship is a chronic dis- 
ease of the imagination contracted in childhood” 
and “‘a detriment to intellectual development.” 


Dr. Stoddard found support in Charles A. 
Brind, Jr., counsel to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, who also committed the error of appealing 
(1) to Article XI, Section 4 of the State Consti- 
tution, which has nothing to do with public 
schools, and (2) to the Education Law and the 
Rules of the Commissioner of Education, which 
have nothing to say about the case of religious 
instruction to be had in the public schools. Dr. 
Stoddard, nevertheless, as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, June 7, 1945, 
ruled that the “Board of Education of Central 
School District I, of the towns of Sodus, Lyons, 
Arcadia, Wayne County, shall terminate religious 
instruction upon school property. The Board will 
be expected to make arrangements for excusing 
pupils in accordance with the Rules for religious 
instruction elsewhere.” 


Some divergence of opinion became manifest 
in the State Educational Department itself when 
the Assistant Commissioner, Dr. Edward R. Van 
Kleek, had to deal, in the absence of Dr. Stoddard, 
with protests against the giving of credits to public 
school pupils for religious instruction, generally 
either Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. The Unitar- 
ian Society of Ithaca, N. Y., sent its letter of pro- 
test to Governor Dewey, but a non-Catholic clergy- 


man, the Reverend Gregory C. F. Reynolds, who. 
signed himself Pastor of the Church of St. Mary's. 
the Divine in Rochester, affiliated with the Northy 
American Old Roman Catholic Church, petitioned 
the State Education Department to issue an order 
prohibiting the practice of granting credits for 
religious instruction to Rochester public schoa 
pupils. Dr. Edward R. Van Kleek commented on 
the case November 11, 1945: a 


of the pupil. Nevertheless, George G. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
York, ordered the Board of Trustees of this school 
district to “refrain from carrying on religious in- 
struction within the school building.’ He ex- 
pected the Board “to make arrangements for excus- 
ing those pupils whose parents request the same 
for religious instruction elsewhere within the rules 


al 
- 


% y 
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“The current objection seems to be based on the 
mistaken belief that giving credits toward gradua- 
tion for religious classes taken by students in 
Grades 10, 11 and 12 violates the Constitution. 
This is a completely erroneous reading of the 
Constitution. What the Constitution says is that 
State funds shall not be paid to denominational 
schools.. This clause obviously has no application 
to public schools or to graduation requirements.” 

Thus the Assistant Commissioner, Dr. Van 
Kleek, also contradicted the opinion of the Com- 
missioner, Dr. Stoddard, and the legal opinion of 
Charles A. Brind, Jr., counsel to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Dr. Van Kleek was right; 
Dr. Stoddard and Charles A. Brind were wrong. 
With such division of opinion in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, it is not surprising that even 
before Dr. Van Kleek had expressed his dissent, 
there had been a feeling that court action might 
be necessary to test the validity of Dr. Stoddard’s 
ruling which abolished religious instruction in such 
schools as those of Sodus, Lyons, and Arcadia. For 
Protestants, a semi-annual meeting of the State 
Council of Churches in Syracuse, June 18, 1945, 
was to decide what was to be done. Dr. Oliver B. 
Gordon, associate secretary to the Rochester Fed- 
eration of Churches and a member of the State 
Council, said that legislation allowing religious 
teaching in public schools would be sought, if it 
was found that Commissioner Stoddard was legally 
right in his interpretation. Dr. Gordon added: 

“There is a strong feeling about this matter. 
Only yesterday (June 13, 1945), the Federation 
of Churches in Rochester passed a resolution, ask- 
ing the State Council in Albany to move imme- 
diately, seeking a clearance of interpretation of the 
law with regards to religious education in our 
public schools.” 


X. New York Constitution Misconstrued 


The trouble was that there had been different 

- interpretations of Article XI, Section 4, of the State 
: ‘Constitution. In 1925, Frank B. Gilbert, then 
deputy Commissioner of Education, said: “The 
: ‘purpose and provision of this (Section 4) was to 
prohibit state or local aid to denominational 
schools. It was not aimed at use of rooms in public 
schools for giving instructions of religious char- 
acter outside of school hours.” However, a few 
years later, Ernest Cole, Deputy Commissioner of 

Education in New York from 1926 to 1940, de- 
_clared that “there is no question in my mind that 
1 use of public school property is in viola- 


ae 


‘ 


tion of the State Constitution.” He was wrong. 
It was that wrong side which was joined by Dr. 
Stoddard who was kindred in spirit to the atheist 
Arthur Cromwell, rather than to the religious 
forces represented by Dr. Oliver Gordon and the 
State Council of Churches. 


In his book on the Meaning of Intelligence Dr. 
Stoddard ascribes feebleness of mind “to persons 
whose intact brains, giving the promise up through 
childhood, (as shown by insight into school sub- 
jects and other relationships), have been so sys- 
tematically drugged with the vapors of dogma, 
superstition, and pseudo-logic as to fail at the 
lowest attribute levels.” (p. 33) What he is 
talking about is best shown on the next page where 
he jumbles together “man-made concepts” which 
he claims “have distorted the intellectual processes 
of millions of persons over the centuries.” 
Amongst the ‘man-made concepts’’ that he alleges 
here, he specifies “devils, witches, totems, taboos, 
hell-fire, original sin, divine right, predestination, 
reincarnation, salvation through death in battle, 
and divine revelation.” (p. 34) This is certainly 
a surprising mixture of truth and nonsense. ‘This, 
however, he repeats toward the end of the book 
(p. 470 sq.), when he denounces what he calls in 
his jargon “‘single-purpose concepts” as “hall 
marks of weak minds’ and as “more destructive 
of human beings and human aspirations” than “all 


-the tumors the world has ever known.”” Amongst 


these “single purpose concepts’ he mentions 
“witchcraft, divine right, original sin, heresy, racial 
superiority, and might makes right.” Without a 
much needed distinction between what is true 
and what is false in this senseless jumble of things, 
he added that twisted ideas in folklore, dogma, or 
political platforms “have been sent forth to plague 
generations of men whose cerebal lobes had been 
doing all right.” 

When Bishop Griffin of Springfield, Illinois, 
objected to the appointment of Dr. Stoddard as 
President of the University of Illinois because of 
his anti-religious attitude in the first two passages 
cited from his book, Dr. Stoddard lamely replied, 
while in Utica, N. Y., October 3, 1945, that Bishop 
Griffin had removed from its context an incom- 
plete sentence and “gives it an importance not 
justified by its position in the book.” Dr. Stoddard 
evidently did not have the manhood honestly to 
recognize the truth of the charge. However, in 
anticipation of quibbling by the accused, Bishop 
Griffin had a photostat copy made of the in- 
criminating passages in the book, which showed 
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that Dr. Stoddard was lying. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Stoddard was made President of the University of 
Illinois and was sent as a deputy to Europe to 
serve on the commission for the re-education of the 
parts of Europe corrupted by Nazism and Fascism, 
although the record made in his book reveals him 
as one of the many false idols in the educational 
field of the United States of America. 


No doubt the atheist Arthur Cromwell was 
much encouraged in his fight against religion by 
Dr. Stoddard’s ruling religious education out of 
the public schools in Wayne County. He now 
joined his daughter, Mrs. Vashti McCollum, wife 
of a University of Illinois professor, in her effort 
to do as much at Champaign, Illinois, where she 
lost in the County and in State Supreme Courts, 
but won in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The so-called Public Education Association in New 
York City, always opposed to released-time reli- 
gious instruction, like the United Parents Associa- 
tion there, was very much heartened by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court against re- 
ligious instruction in public school buildings. 
Frank E. Karelsan, Vice-President of this public 
Education Association, declared himself ‘in hopes 
that it will end released time in the New York 
School System.” 


All attempts against released time for religious 
instruction had failed in the past. As early as 
1926 Joseph Lewis, President of the Freethinkers 
Society of America, opposed the program of re- 
leased time established for religious instruction by 
the Board of Education in White Plains, New 
York, on the plea that the principle of separation 


of Church and State was violated. Carried to the 
Court of Appeals, the suit was dismissed. 

The case for released time was strengthened 
when the New York State Legislature passed the 
Coudert-McLaughlin Bill in 1940, authorizing ab- 
sence from public schools for religious observance 
and instruction under rules that were soon drawn 
up by the Commissioner of Education, Ernest Cole, 
for such instruction to be given off school property. 
Five years later, the atheist Arthur Cromwell suc- 
ceeded in getting a ruling from Dr. Stoddard, then 
Commissioner of Education, which excluded re- 
ligious instruction from public schools in towns 
of Wayne County, N. Y. When Cromwell’s 
daughter, atheist like himself, Mrs. Vashti McCol- 
lum, won her suit against religious instruction in a 
public school from the United States Supreme 
Court, after having failed in an Illinois County 
Court and in the State Supreme Court of Illinois, 
Joseph Lewis of North Salem, N. Y., still Presi- 
dent of the Freethinkers Society of America, wrote 
Dr. William Jansen , Superintendent of Public 
Schools in New York City, March 10, 1948: 

‘Upon the advice of our attorneys, we are writ- 
ing you today that, unless this pernicious practice 
of corrupting our public school children with the 
virus of religious prejudice, hatred and bigotry is 
discontinued, we shall instruct our attorneys to 
bring whatever legal action is necessary to uphold 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States as it applies to the public schools of New 
York.” 


(To be continued) 


REV. FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Warder’s Review 


Twisting Men’s Souls 


AS TIME GOES ON, we learn more and more of 
the cruel tactics used on prisoners of the 
Korean war by their Communist captors. Further 
light on the methods of indoctrination employed by 
the Reds was shed in an address to the American 
Psychiatric Association which convened several 
weeks ago in St. Louis. Major Henry A. Segal, 
chief psychiatrist at Inchon during prisoner re- 
patriations, revealed that ‘‘while most of the 
prisoners didn’t suffer from any psychiatric disease, 
they were nonetheless abnormal” when repatriated. 


The Communists’ indoctrination program was 
skillfully designed to make the prisoners feel iso- 
lated, to make them lose their identity with their 
families and their environment. This result was 
achieved by withholding the prisoners’ letters from 
home if the messages were cheerful; if the letters 
were pessimistic in tone, they were forwarded im- 
mediately. 


The prisoners were constantly exposed to a 
barrage of lies about America. They became con- 
vinced that the U. S. had employed germ warfare, 
although many felt that its use must have been 
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‘warranted. Regular lectures dwelt on racial prej- 
i udice in the U. S. and on American “imperialism.” 
| Natural leaders among the prisoners, about whom 
ithey would group for direction and inspiration, 
‘were ferreted out, and the men were left with no 
1 one to follow but the Chinese “squad leaders.” 


accused person.” On the other hand, observed the 
Bishops, these same people have showed that they 
have little feeling for the sufferings and martyr- 
dom of their Catholic brothers behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The official statement also noted that there 


To make the confusion of the prisoners com- 
plete, the Communists adopted an exterior manner 
1of mildness. The captives were assured that no 
physical harm would come to them. When these 
_ guarantees were carried out, the prisoners felt a 
'sense of gratitude toward their captors. 


Such is the extent of cruelty practiced in modern 
warfare. Even the sanctuary of a man’s soul is not 
spared. It is hard to conceive lower depths to 
which the godlessness of our age might descend. 
But let us not think for a moment that deceit as 
a weapon is the exclusive preogative of atheistic 
Communism. It was used in wholesale fashion on 
the general public in both World War I and 
World War II. And while the Nazis became 
notorious as exponents of “the big lie,” they, too, 
were not alone in its use. The monstrous false- 
hoods spread as propaganda by the press of our 
own country during World War I will ever remain 
a blot on the record of our newspapers. Let us 
not forget this. Nor has our secular press mended 
its way to any noticeable extent. Much of the 
news is still colored and shaded. As we stand 
aghast at the satanic technique of the Communists, 
who employ the lie to twist men’s souls, we do 
well to save a measure of our indignation for 
Our own sins in this regard. As a nation we have 
not been completely on the side of the angels by 
any means. 


French Bishops on 


"Progressive Catholics” 


lies FRENCH HIERARCHY has recently taken 
IL issue with certain “progressive Catholics” 
whom they accused of undermining the social 
teachings of the Church. Assembled in their first 
plenary meeting since 1951, and only their second 
since 1906, the prelates denounced those who call 
themselves Catholics while accepting certain social 
and political aspects of Communism, neglecting 
no opportunity to show their sympathy with Marx- 

1. “They are always ready to take part in cam- 
igns organized by the Communist Party for 
litical ends,” said the Bishops statement, ‘on 
he pretext of defending the freedom of some 


are some Catholics who oppose any reforms in the 
present social system because they want to do 
away with capitalism entirely. These same people 
extol improvements achieved by Communists in 
socially backward countries, but remain silent 
about the totalitarianism of the Red regimes. 

Many parts of the Bishops’ statement were 
manifestly a refutation of doctrines and theories 
supported by writers and others who were severely 
critical of the recent decisions of the Holy See and 
the French Hierarchy in regard to the priest-worker 
movement. The French Bishops, of course, far 
from endorsing the prevailing social and economic 
conditions of their country, urged reforms in busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises, taking particular 
cognizance of the sad plight of the working classes, 
due in large measure to the abuses of capitalism. 

There is much to be learned by all from the 
statement of the French Hierarchy. Catholics in 
the United States and elsewhere should entertain 
a deep sympathy for the Church in France because 
of the trials it has suffered and continues to suffer 
as a result of the ill-fated priest-worker movement. 
It would seem that the French Bishops plead, 
albeit implicitly, for a stronger spirit of solidarity 
among Catholics. To what else but the lack of this 
spirit can one attribute that strange attitude of 
tolerance toward Communism which is corres- 
pondingly cool or even antagonistic toward per- 
sons and things Catholic. 


The number of Catholics in Japan has in- 
creased by 80 per cent since the end of the war 
but the economic situation in that country threatens 
to wipe out all the gains. 

The problem of feeding Japan’s people is a 
staggering one. If a third world war is to be 
averted the “‘have countries” must help Japan by 
finding an outlet for her population. 

With a population of 85,000,000 increasing by 
3,000 to 4,000 daily, the country finds itself con- 
stantly harder pressed to maintain even minimum 
nutrition levels. 

This explains the fact that the government has 
legalized abortion (1,500,000 in 1952), and why 
the country is dotted with birth control clinics. 


Contemporary Opinion 


BOVE ALL, HOWEVER, it is necessary to un- 
derstand that Communism is not a politico- 
socio-economic conception. It is a faith, the one 
logical faith for all who reject the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is not the social ideas of Communism which 
determine its atheism, but its atheism which de- 
termines its social ideas; the entire social, economic 
and political superstructure of Communist society 
being based, neither on the findings of science nor 
on proven or probable fact, but on belief in the 
one single assumption that God does not exist. 
This is the one article of faith of the Marxist credo. 
Christian Democrat 
March, 1954 


Remember that frugal, hard-working families 
determined to cut expenses to the bone are 
faced by the whole power of American advertising. 
A man may not be trying to keep up with the 
Jonses, yet it will take extraordinary cooperation 
from his wife and family if he refuses to buy a 
washing machine, TV, or other important and 
highly advertised items. 

Rev. EDWARD J. HoGAN, S.J. 
The Irish Catholic, March 18 


Dostoevsky was right when in his last 
great novel, left unfinished, “Brothers Kar- 
amazov,’ he contrasted the monastery and its in- 
mates to the modern godless world. While in the 
ancient time the decayed Romans could not be 
saved by anything less radical than monasticism, 
sO we in our age need the monks just as badly. 
Against unbounded selfishness, the search for 
pleasure, or mercenary spirit and aimless living, 
we need the monastic virtues, a stern sense of duty, 
humility, simplicity, hard living and true charity. 
In the Imperial age, there was in Northern Russia 
a custom among the peasants to send their sons 
for 2-3 years as “‘trudniks’” (“Laborers”) to the 
great Solovetsky Monastery. The adolescents 
learned in the great Abbey not only how to read, 
write and so on, but how to improve forestry and 
agriculture at home by using the superior methods 
of Solovki, and also monastic discipline, orderli- 
ness, sense of duty, love for church services and 
monastic spiritual culture. The “trudniks,” or 
voluntary workers, were rather similar to Western 
oblates. They were not pampered schoolboys, but 
lived in the Abbey very much like postulants and 
novices. Indeed, many trudniks became monks. 


Those who returned home provided the very best 
lay churchmen of the country. 


Dr. S. BOLSHAKOFF 
Church and World, May, 1954 


The domain of liberty has shrunk consid- 
erably during the past decisive years and will 
shrink still further if we do not put an end to 
our indecision with regard to the Communist 
meance. 

It was Lenin who said that the road to Paris 
runs through Pekin and Delhi and for that reason 
none of us can maintain an air of detachment 
about what now transpires in the Far East. 

Sooner or later, we who are free have been 
marked down for slavery and will be drawn in- 
to the line of the Communist juggernaut. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Catholic Chronicle, May 28 


It was not so much the attraction of totalitarian- 
ism as it was the preceding failure of an ill- 
conceived democracy, which finally led to the 
destruction of individual freedoms. That is an 
important fact to retain. It is not merely a matter 
of historical curiosity, because we stand again 
today before the break-down of parliamentary 
democracy in a number of countries, simply be- 
cause freedom can only be preserved, not by legis- 
lation, but by a common consent to accept moral 
absolutes as the true standard of human behavior 
of individuals to each other. There where man 
is regarded merely as a material cog, a functional 
unit, any desire to preserve his dignity becomes 
merely an affectation, a foible, a matter of taste, 
not of imperative truth. 

It was Etienne Gilson who recently pointed out 
that nothing has been more fatal to democracy 
than the false postulate that all men are equal. 
They have equal rights, but that is something 
quite different. Men are not equal, in the sense 
that they are the same. No two men are alike 
and unless there is room in a society for the 
development of an elite, society will degenerate 
into a mass. A mass becomes an easy victim of 
any unscrupulous leader who, not restrained by 
the inhibiting truth of man’s real nature, rouses 
its passions to force it into captivity to his will. 

Ropert W. KEYSERLINGK _ 
The Ensign, June 12 
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Now it seems to me that if one should 
attribute the deplorable state of world affairs 
only to the so-called cold war, or to the political 
differences between the Great Powers, such a 
conclusion would be a too hasty and a too easy 
one. Certainly the cold war does exist, and com- 
plete harmony between the Great Powers seems 
indeed to be far removed. But these differences 
and the cold war, although in their turn bringing 
about evil consequences and sharpening already 
existing tensions are not independent phenomena; 
they are produced by other factors; they are the 
effect of far greater evils existing in our present- 
day world. In fact, the roots of the troubles 
which the United Nations are encountering in 
their way, and which our Committee and the 
Human Rights Commission are confronted with in 
their efforts for safeguarding human rights and 
for realizing freedom of information—these roots 
are to be found in the spiritual field, in the irre- 
concilably opposed conceptions on freedom and 
authority, on the significance of life itself, on 
peace and justice and above all on the origin and 
destiny of the human person, his personal dignity, 
his inalienable rights. Is it not true that there 
exists in our day a doctrine and a practice of State- 
omnipotence according to which the State is a 
reality in every respect higher than its members, 
so that the latter have no rights but such as the 
State may grant, thus making society the end, man 

the means? 

L. J. C. BEAUFORT, O.F.M. 


The Book of Wisdom, Chapter 5, Verses 
6, 7, declares: “We have erred from the way 
of truth . . . we wearied ourselves in the way 
of iniquity and destruction and have walked 
through hard ways, but the way of the Lord we 
have not known.” 


Our own century might pardonably pride itself 
on its material progress, but it has grown deplor- 
ably ignorant of the very meaning of sin. The 
time was when men sinned and were ashamed 
of their sinning. The tragedy of today is that sin 
has come to be regarded as part of man’s make- 
up. Those who control the press prove unworthy 
of the great power that lies to their hand by pan- 
dering to man’s basest tastes in publicizing sin and 
sordidness as a means of selling their wares. 


Southern Cross, Jan. 27 
Capetown, South Africa 


oie iss 


Fragments 


pe PIUS XII has issued an encyclical letter 
in commemoration of the 12th centenary 
letter in commemoration of the 12th centenary 
of the death of St. Boniface. Entitled Ecclesia 
fastos, the encyclical attributed the success of the 
English-born apostle to the Germans to his 
fidelity to the Holy See, and pointed out how 
through 1200 years the Gospel preached by him 
has triumphantly withstood wars and schisms, and 
has outlived empires and dictatorships. 


Allan E. Sloane, who wrote the scenario for 
the “Martin Luther” film and other religious 
movies, voluntarily confessed to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee that he was a 
member of the Communist Party for one year, 
1943. Since 1948 he has broken completely with 
even “front” groups and felt impelled by his own 
conscience to appear before the Committee to 
testify. 


“Unethical or unprofessional conduct consists 
of more than unjustified surgery. Free-split- 
ting and ghost surgery exists in some hospitals 


regardless of size, location or religious affiliation. 


All these evils must be regarded as ethically and 
morally wrong.” This vehement denunciation 
came from Dr. Robert S. Myers who addressed 
the Catholic Hospital Association of the U. S. 
and Canada in Atlantic City on May 19. 


In a ringing denunciation of some foibles 
of modern education, Brother Albertus Smith, 
C.S.C., of Gilmour Academy, Gates Mills, Ohio, 
pleaded with educators at the recent N.C.E.A. 
meeting in Chicago to “get away from the slogan 
technique” of the tobacco companies and to 
“dethrone the professors of education as dis- 
tinguished from educated professors.” 


“When material progress is not counter- 
weighted by powerful religious and moral 
forces, it threatens to become a scourge for 
human society,” said Pope Pius XII in a triple 
message, spoken in three languages, which was 


broadcast to the Catholics of Switzerland, gathered 


at Fribourg for their tenth Katholikentag. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Holy Father's Prayer to St. Pius X 


T. PlUs x, glory of the priesthood, light and 
honor of the Christian people—you in whom 
lowliness seemed blended with greatness, severity 
with mildness, simple piety with profound learn- 
ing; you, Pope of the Holy Eucharist and of the 
catechism, of unsullied faith and fearless strength, 
turn your gaze on the Holy Church, which you so 
loved and to which you consecrated the choicest of 
those treasures with which the lavish hand of the 
Divine Bounty had enriched your soul. 
Obtain for her safety and steadfastness amid 


Saint of Our Times 


Oa Pte PROVIDENTIAL SAINT of our times’ is 
the way our Holy Father designated St. 
Pius X in his canonization address on May 29. 
Somewhat the same idea was expressed in different 
words by Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel of St. Louis, 
eminent leader in the Liturgical Movement, who 
has ever been an ardent disciple of St. Pius X. 
“When we think of a particular saint,” observed 
this prelate, “‘our thoughts usually dwell on the 
individual person. But when we think of St. Pius 
X, our concepts are strangely world-embracing. 
We think of his far-reaching program of reestab- 
lishing all things in Christ.” 


This is not to say that our new Saint’s great- 
ness prescinds from his own heroic virtue. ~ Quite 
to the contrary, Pope Pius XII made it emphatically 
clear that the supreme glory of the Church’s altars 
came to his illustrious predecessor, under whom 
he had served in the Roman Curia, principally be- 
cause of his personal sanctity. “Before applying 
it to others,” said our Holy Father of St. Pius’ 
gteat work of reconstruction, “he put into practice 
in his own life his program of unifying all things 
in Christ.” There is a striking harmony between 
the life of St. Pius, the individual man, and the 
program of St. Pius, the Pope of the twentieth 
century. Without this harmony, his great pro- 
gram of Christian reconstruction could never have 


sa 
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Procedure 


Action 


the difficulties and persecutions of our times; 
sustain this poor human race, whose sufferings 
at the end stilled the beating of your great heart; 
bring it about that this troubled world witness the 
triumph of that peace which should mean har- 
mony among nations, brotherly accord and sincere 
collaboration among the different classes of so- 
ciety, love and charity among individual men, so 
that those ardent desires which consumed your 
apostolic life may become, by your intercession, 
a blessed reality, to the glory of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
lives and reigns forever and ever. Amen. 


captivated the minds and hearts of people as it 
did. In his person and in his works, St. Pius is 
meant to be, in a unique way, a world figure— 
“the providential saint of our times.” 


In his eloquent and memorable address at the 
canonization, our Holy Father told how the per- 
sonal sanctity of St. Pius influenced all his great 
undertakings: 1) The “truly arduous task” of re- 
casting the body of Church law was “consonant 
with his eminent practical sense and the vigor of 
his character; 2) his victorious struggle against 
the errors of Modernism was carried on with 
“perspicuity and strength” which testify to the 
heroic degree with which the virtue of faith burned 
in his saintly heart; 3) his restoration of dignity 
to divine worship, his promotion of frequent and 
daily Communion, and Communion for the little 
ones—sprang from his dynamic priestly piety 
which was Eucharistic in nature. ‘ 

The Holy Eucharist, the very heart and core 
of all Christian life and worship, is of necessity 
the primary source whence must come the inspira- 
tion and strength for Christian restoration. St. 
Pius was well aware of this. He recognized that 
“only the Eucharist, in which God gives Him- 
self to man, is apt to lay the foundations of a social 
life worthy of those who live it, cemented more 
by love than by authority, rich in activity and aimed 
at the perfection of the individual.” Here our 
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present Holy Father refers to the importance of the 
spiritual and moral reform of the individual in the 
reclamation of society. Society’s redemption is 
impossible without the reform of the individual; 
in this reform the Eucharist plays a leading role. 


But the Holy Eucharist has its direct social 
effects also. It fosters and strengthens the bond 
of Christian solidarity. In appreciation of the 
work of St. Pius, our Holy Father bids earthly 
society “to look for its model at the Church gath- 
ered around its altars. There in the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist mankind really discovers and recog- 
nizes that his past, present and future are in 
Christ.” The Eucharist provides a remedy against 
an impersonal, mechanistic society in which the 
dignity and the worth of the human person are lost 
sight of. Hence our Holy Father continues: 
“Conscious of, and strong in, his solidarity with 
Christ and his fellowmen, each member of either 
society, the earthly and the supernatural one, will 
be enabled to draw from the altar an interior life 


Religion In Education 


DUCATION SEEMS never to be without its prob- 

lems. And these problems can be so diverse 
from one generation to another. During the de- 
pression years of the thirties, our secondary schools 
suffered greatly from a lack of students. Many 
institutions were unable to meet their current ex- 
penses and were forced to default in their interest 
payments on their bonded debts. That virtually, 
all of them survived these lean years is truly re- 
markable. 


_ The problems in education confronting us 
Catholics today are quite of a different kind. In 


fact, our problems derive from conditions much 


the reverse of those which plagued our schools 

twenty years ago: We have more students than 
‘we can accommodate with our buildings and avail- 
able teachings staffs. A resolution adopted by the 
4 hirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the National 
Souncil of Catholic Men in Washington, D. C., 


yailing situation in Catholic education. Titled 


some few weeks ago, takes cognizance of the pre- 


Religion i in Education, ” the resolution is a positive 


of personal dignity and personal worth, such as 
today is almost lost through insistence on tech- 
nology, and by excessive organization of existence, 
of work, and even play.” 


It is to be noted that the Liturgical Apostolate, 
which derives so much of its strength and inspira- 
tion from the life and writings of St. Pius, is dedi- 
cated primarily to drawing people in more intimate 
union with Christ and their fellowmen around 
the Eucharistic altar. The Liturgical Movement 
fosters active and intelligent participation in the 
public official prayer of Mother Church and in 
those sacred mysteries which are ‘‘the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” 
It is this spirit, nurtured by the Eucharist, which 
must supplant the technological spirit of our times. 
The great champion and promoter of that spirit 
is Our new saint, the humble Pius X who, “as an 
apostle of the interior life, becomes, in an age of 
the machine, of technology and organization, the 
saint and guide of men of our times.” 


‘and forthright approach to some of our most 


It states: 


“The unceasing efforts of our Bishops in evolv- 
ing a comprehensive Catholic school system finds 
American Catholic Education at a stage of develop- 
ment unequalled in the past. 


pressing school problems. 


“Despite the greatness of these achievements, 
however, there is scarcely a Catholic community in 
this country which does not have a real need for 
increased educational facilities. This need is felt 
at every level of our educational program, from 
kindergarten to graduate school, and embraces not 
only the necessity for new buildings, but for larger 
sustaining funds, for more administrators, and for 
more and better teachers. 


“Beyond the meeting of present needs, the 
challenge of the future lies also before us. The 
National Council of Catholic Men and its affiliates 
have it in their power to make significant contri- 
butions to Catholic Education in the following 
ways. 

“First, and most eb ee our organization 
should take all possible steps to encourage voca- 
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tions to the priesthood, brotherhood, and sister- 
hood. The administration of our Catholic schools, 
as well as a great share of the teaching burden, 
falls on our priests, brothers and nuns. There is 
a definite shortage of these vocations now, and 
future demands for these dedicated educators will 
be even greater. 


“Secondly, we should support the development 
of teacher-procurement programs in the various 
Catholic communities. Good lay teachers are at 
least as important to the Catholic community as 
good doctors or good lawyers. Intelligent plan- 
ning is obviously required to attract capable young 
people into the apostolate of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


“Lastly, the influence of all our groups should 
be employed to impress upon Catholics the values 
of a Catholic education. The greatest and the en- 
during achievement of our Catholic Schools is the 
realistic integration of religious values with the 
rest of education. In these times, it is likely also 
to be the greatest contribution Catholics can make 
to the continued well-being of their country. If 
we are successfully to combat that secularism in 
American life so pointedly decried by our Bishops, 
it is essential that all Catholics be convinced of 
the advantages and necessity of a genuinely Cath- 
olic education.” 


While this resolution focuses attention on the 
great problem facing Catholic education because 
of swelling enrollments, it does not indicate the 
magnitude of that problem. It is precisely the 
size of the problem which makes it a truly vexing 
one, the solution to which will not be easily arrived 
at. Catholic educators have been pondering steps 
which they might take to meet the situation. Many 
feel that more teachers and more class rooms, 
even if these could be provided in the numbers 
required, is not the answer. To be sure, an in- 
crease in the number of teachers and class rooms 
is necessary, whatever measure be adopted to meet 
our educational crisis. But it is felt that a solu- 
tion of a more radical nature is absolutely neces- 
sary. 3 

To visualize what our Catholic schools are up 
against with their inflated and ever increasing 
enrollments, we need only to envision in terms of 
well-grounded statistics what our educational 
needs will be in the immediate future. It is esti- 
mated that by 1961, only seven years hence, there 


will be a need for 60,000 more teachers in our 
Catholic schools and 43,000 additional class rooms. 
This is not a guess. In the recently concluded 
school term of 1953-54, there were almost twice 
as many children in the first grade of our elemen- 
tary schools as there were in eighth grade. And 
yet we will not reach the peak of first grade en- 
rollment until 1959. 


The appalling needs resulting from this growth 
has caused some Catholic educational authorities 
to think in terms of rearranging the present system 
of eight grades in elementary schools, four in high 
school and four in college. Yet others would 
radically revise our system of promoting students, 
particularly in the elementary schools. There is 
a trend to give more and more consideration to the 
aptitudes and talents of the individual student, on 
the basis of which he could be promoted. In such 
a system, presumably, many students would be 
eliminated (spared?) from courses for which they 
are not suited, thus bringing about a better econ- 
omy in the use of available teachers. It is felt that 
the students, too, will benefit by such a method 
which would supplant the prevailing system of 
advancement by groups determined almost ex- 
clusively by ages. 


The problem, as here stated, does not take into 
consideration the fact that only about 44 per cent 
of our Catholic children today are getting their 
elementary, high school and college education in 
Catholic schools. The N.C.C.M. resolution very 
properly states that “‘it is essential that all Cath- 
olics be convinced of the advantages and necessity 
of a genuinely Catholic education.” But what 
if a substantial number of Catholic students, now 
or in the immediate future, changed over from the 
non-Catholic schools to our institutions? We 
would simply not be able to accommodate them. 
Here, certainly, the nature and extent of our educa- 
tional crisis must be apparent to everyone. 


Our discussion of the problem would be essen- 
tially incomplete if we did not mention another 
difficulty affecting only a certain class of our edu- 
cational institutions, but having an impact on the 
whole school problem. We refer to the financial 
difficulties harassing dur so-called private colleges 
and universities. As a special editorial recentl 
published by McGraw-Hill states: “In broad out- 
line, the financial problem that afflicts our col 
leges and universities is simple. The demand 
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‘or their services has increased rapidly, and prom- 
ses to keep on increasing even more rapidly. At 
he same time, their financial capacity to provide 
hese services has lagged behind, primarily because 
bf price inflation.” 

Our endowed Catholic colleges and universities 
nave suffered even more than others in this class, 
pecause their endowments are usually not as large. 
[heir financial straits are often such that even 
he meager “salaries” of the religious teachers are 
not of sufficient assistance to bolster their weak 
oudgets. 

What general conclusion is to be drawn from 


Dutch Bishops’ Joint Statement 


r* A RECENT 18,000 word statement, the Bishops 
of Holland emphasize anew the double need 
of personal sanctity and strong Catholic organiza- 
ion for Christianizing human society. The pre- 
ates, as would be expected, do not restrict them- 
selves to generalities, but refer to specific needs 
confronting Catholics, especially in Holland today. 

The statement covers four important points. 
There is, first of all, a stress on the importance of 
vatholic unity. “Where Catholics have not. pre- 
served their unity,” says the Bishops, ‘‘they, in 
most cases, have been driven into a corner and 
aave had little or no opportunity of making con- 
structive contributions in public life towards the 
veople’s welfare.” 

We are happy to see this point stressed. There 
s real danger, in our own country as elsewhere, 
of Catholics permitting their differences to hamper 
heir efforts in the work of social reconstruction. 
There cannot be unanimity on debatable issues; 
nor is it even desirable. But the breach between 
Catholics liberally inclined and those more con- 
servative is often disheartening, to say the least. 
As Dr. Franz Mueller pointed out in his article 
athe May issue of SJR, in the discussions between 
Catholic economists, it is to be presumed that all 
agree on basic social principles. Sustained disunity 
tipples any effort, and our Catholic social pro- 
2ram is no exception to this rule. 

The Dutch Bishops also found it necessary to 
varn against some dangerous trends in Christian 
tade union organizations. To protect Catholic 
laborers from adverse movements, the Bishops 


these several observations? First and foremost, it 
seems to us, education must be considered a Cath- 
olic community responsibility. There must be 
closer ties between our schools and our homes, 
parishes and organizations. While we in America 
have the blessing of freedom in education, we 
have also the heavy responsibility of supporting 
a dual system. This is not in accord with distribu- 
tive justice. Yet, while striving for a more equit- 
able arrangement, it behooves all Catholics to con- 
tinue to work and sacrifice for Catholic education. 
However high the price, we shall never regret pay- 
ing it. 


point to the need of strong Catholic organizations 
and their duty of developing personality and es- 
tablishing apostolic centers to train members for 
carrying out a fervent apostolate. Similarly, they 
warn against the plan of some Christian trade 
unions to dissolve that division of their organiza- 
tion concerned with the spiritual and social devel- 
opment of their members. The Bishops see in such 
a measure an over-emphasis of the strictly material 
objectives of trade unions at the expense of the 
spiritual. 

The third point of the message advocates a 
program be drawn up on employer-employee rela- 
tions based on Catholic teachings. 


Finally, the Bishops denounce modern liberal- 
ism and atheistic humanism, whose advocates 
seditiously work against religion in the name of 
a false liberty. As a safeguard to their faith, Cath- 
olic workers are again forbidden by the Bishops 
to hold membership in communist or socialist 
organizations. Although Catholics are not ex- 
pressly forbidden to join the Dutch Labor Party, 
they are strongly urged not to become members. 


The complete text of the Dutch Bishops’ state- 
ment is not now available in English and perhaps 
never will be. However, the digest of it which 
appeared in some of our Catholic papers leads us 
to believe that it is a document of rare merit. 
This is just another instance of the great advan- 
tages enjoyed by Catholics of our age. If we 
should fail in our mission to modern society, our 
failure will not be due to lack of proper guidance 
from our spiritual shepherds. It will be chargeable 
to our neglect to heed the shepherds’ call. 


SOCIAL 


Communists Finance Filth Books 


(Sons INTERESTS are financing 85 per- 
cent of the flood of insidious comic books 
in this country, according to Dr. Bella V. Dodd, 
once the nation’s top woman Communist. De; 
Dodd told 3,500 members of the League of Cath- 
olic Women of the Worcester Diocese that the 
Red interest in comic books is part of their scheme 
to deprive children of worthwhile reading ma- 
terial and to deprive them by filling them with 
thoughts of violence and gruesome injustice. 

Dr. Dodd warned against underestimating the so- 
called ‘‘relatively few’? U.S. Communists. “Remem- 
ber,” she said, “there were only 25,000 Communists in 


the Soviet Union in 1917 and only 15,000 in Italy at 
the end of World War II.” 


House Construction in W. Germany 


1® DURING 1954, 550,000 dwellings are built— 

as promised by Dr. Viktor Preusker, Federal 
Minister for Housing—the amount of such con- 
struction in W. Germany since 1948 will have 
topped the total number of apartments built dur- 
ing twenty years between the two World Wars. 
Of the homes promised for this year, 320,000 
were already under construction on January 1, 
1954; the financing of 142,000 others was guaran- 
teed; and the fate of only 88,000 remains in the 
balance. 


Compared with the annual construction in other 
countries, Germany ranks third, with Norway and 
Australia in first and second place. The dwellings 
are not always comparable with regard to square 
feet per unit. German post-war apartments tended 
to be smaller than those of other countries. More 
recently, however, space in each apartment has 
been somewhat increased. In Hamburg—West 
Germany’s largest city—almost half of the 125,000 
dwellings built since the war are two-room apart- 
ments; twenty-seven per cent have three rooms; 
nineteen per cent one room; and only four per cent 
have four or more rooms. 


All this does not mean that the housing problem 
is solved. Statistics are but small consolation for 
the many still living in emergency quarters and 
unable to contribute towards the building costs the 
sum which in most cases is a prerequisite for ob- 
taining an apartment. Much time is needed to 
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overcome two housing catastrophes. After 1911 
construction had to catch up with four years o 
war during which no homes had been built. It 
1945 not only had twenty per cent of all Germai 
housing been destroyed, but miles of subterraneat 
pipe-lines for water, gas and electricity also ha 
to be repaired or even rebuilt. The chaos wa 
increased by the influx of some 10.2 million ex 
pellees and refugees from the East. 

In 1945 no one would have dared to even guess a 
a future date when the housing problem might b 
solved. Today, the discussion of such a_possibilit 
is by no means unrealistic. It is now, indeed, a subjec 
of debate whether a Federal Ministry for Housing wil 
have become superfluous by 1958 or earlier. 


Tokyo Votes for Leftist Teaching 


oles CONSERVATIVE Japanese Government vir 
tually lost the fight to curb teaching left 
wing political theories in public schools. 


The upper house of the Diet (Parliament) 
by a total of 122 to 116, sharply amended the 
Administration’s controversial educational bill: 
imposing severe penalties on teachers who us¢ 
their positions to advance a political cause 01 
party. The councilors struck from the measure 
a provision for criminal prosecution of instructor: 
or organizations using classrooms for political pur 
poses. 


Under the bills, as originally drafted and passec 
by the lower house, offending teachers woulc 
have been subject to one year’s imprisonment anc 
heavy fines. This provision was stricken from 
the measures as carried by the upper chamber. A: 
a result, only “administrative” punishment fo: 
teachers and members of such associations as the 
strongly leftist Japanese Teachers Union may be 
applied. Such disciplinary measures might include 
suspension or dismissal. In some cases, however 
the teachers have refused to accept “administra 
tive” penalties and have simply gone on holding 
classes in defiance of the local education boards 

Right wing groups as well as some Governmen 
spokesmen have pointed out that the Communists 
the extreme left wing had recently abandoned t 
former campaigns of violence and were seeking to 
gain influence through control of the trade unions, 


educational and information media and other “respec 
able” front organizations. 
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Some Refugees Barred from W. Germany 


A REUTERS DISPATCH says that West Germany 
| refused to recognize as genuine political 
refugees more than half the East Germans who 
fled to West Berlin last month. Theodor Ober- 
laender, West German Refugee Minister, disclosed 
this fact recently. 


This meant they had to stay in overcrowded 
West Berlin, or return to East Germany. Only 
those who show that their lives were endangered 
by the Communist regime receive public assist- 
ance and a free ticket to fly out of Berlin. 

Of 10,552 East Germans who fled to West Berlin 
Jast month, only 4,649 were classified as political 
refugees. A few of those rejected returned to East 


Germany, but most stayed in West Berlin, where they 
were proving “a great social burden.” 


Clothing Union’s Assets Total 250 Million 


HE AMALGAMATED Clothing Workers of Amer- 
= ica, C.1.O., announced on May 10 that it was 
worth more than $250,000,000. The union’s re- 
sources, which were reported by Jacob S. Potofsky, 
president, at the opening session of the Amalgam- 
ated’s fortieth anniversary convention in Atlantic 
City, make it one of the wealthiest labor groups 
in the world and rank it among the country's 
most richly endowed financial institutions. 

Mr. Potofsky reminded 1,500 impressed delegates 
and 200 clothing manufacturers, who were the union’s 
guests, that the Amalgamated had not always known 
such material plenty. ‘We were a penniless, obscure 
organization forty years ago,” he said. “We had to 


borrow money to furnish our first offices, composed 
of three rooms in Union Square in New York City.” 


Sick Industries in U.S. 


“wo MAJOR INDUSTRIES in our country are 
+ experiencing serious hardship. They are coal 
nd textiles. Both are in a depressed state at the 
present time due primarily to the loss of markets 
0 other materials which have been replacing 
Of the two, the coal industry is the sicker. It 
as been suffering a decline for the past several 
years. In fact, the world picture shows a decline 
a the use and production of coal since 1951, 
btought about largely by the progressive slump 


of this industry in our country. World coal pro- 
duction reached its highest peak in history in 
1951—1,475,000,000 tons. Consumption was also 
at its peak that year, almost equalling production. 
In 1952 there was a drop of 30,000,000 tons in 
world production, with a further but smaller de- 
cline in 1952. 

The impact caused on the world picture by the 
coal industry’s decline in our country is revealed 
in these figures: In 1951 the U. S. output was 
535,000,000 tons; in 1952 it fell to 470,000,000 
tons; in 1953 there was a further drop in tonnage 
to 447,000,000. 


Oil and natural gas have made the biggest in- 
roads in the coal market. The railroads, once 
the coal industry’s best customer, are dropping 
toward the foot of the list as the Iron Horse sur- 
renders to the Diesel-electric locomotive. The 
railroads took only 27,735,000 tons of coal last 
year. This was 10,000,000 below the figure for 
1952 and 105,000,000 under the peak in 1944. 


The number of men employed in the mines is 
down to 265,000, as against more than 700,000 
thirty years ago. Relatively few miners are work- 
ing full time. Most are on a two or three-day 
schedule. 


- The textile industry in the U. S. has been losing 
ground to imported fabrics and synthetics. Fur- 
thermore, the Northern mills have suffered addi- 
tional loss of markets to the non-union producers 
of the South. Like the coal producers, the opera- 
tors of the textile mills have taken their troubles 
to the Federal Government. It is hoped that the 
joint efforts of the administration in Washington, 
of management and labor, working cooperatively, 
will succeed in reviving the sick industries. 


Labor, of course, has shared in the miseries of these 
sick industries. Workers in the Botany Mills at Passaic, 
N. J., long regarded as setting price standards in the 
woolen and worsted fields, had their pay cut nine 
and one-half cents an hour under an arbitrator’s decision. 
Some mine owners have toyed with the idea of ending 
their contracts with John L. Lewis and operating on 
a non-union basis. But their memories of bitter strug- 
gles with Lewis have dissuaded them. There are wide- 
spread rumors that some district union leaders have 
been allowing mines to pay their workers less than the 
contract wage average of $19.60 a day on condition 
that there be no default in the royalty of forty cents a 
ton each operator must pay to the union welfare fund. 
This fund has been directly and drastically affected by — 
the decrease in coal production which has necessitated 
elemination of some categories of benefits. 
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N.E.A. and Pro-Soviet Textbooks 


HE NATIONAL Education Association was 

accused of having sponsored classroom text- 
books stressing “the seamy side” of American 
life but picturing the Soviet Union as a land of 
“sweetness and light.” 


The accusation was made by Aaron M. Sargent, 
a San Francisco attorney, who said he had spent 
seventeen years looking for radicalism in education. 
On the stand for the third day before the House 
special committee investigating tax-exempt founda- 
tions, he testified that the textbooks sponsored 
by the association were financed by a $50,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Mr. Sargent contended that one hundted and thirteen 
“Communist-front” organizations had “participated” and 
fifty ‘“Communist-front’”” authors had contributed to 
the series of three textbooks. The series was titled 
“Building America” and was for junior high school 
classes. The California Legislature, Mr. Sargent testt- 
fied, banned the books from the state’s schools in 
1946. 


Russia in the I.L.O. 


T ITS RECENT sessions in Geneva, the Interna- 

tional Labor Organization re-admitted Rus- 
sia to membership. The Soviets had withdrawn 
from the organization in 1937. 


Hardly had the Russian delegates been seated 
when they tried to get their representatives elected 
to important committee posts. In this they were 
rebuffed by a solid front of opposition. The 
United States was opposed to admitting the Soviets 
to the I.L.O., but Britain and other nations favored 
their admission. When it came to yielding top 
positions to the Soviets, however, there was 
unanimity in the Western nations’ opposition. 


The delegations of the I.L.O. conferences are sup- 
posed to be tripartite, governments having two voting 
delegates, and employers and workers one ach. The 
employer and worker representatives are supposed to 
speak for independent interest groups, not for the gov- 
ernments of their countries. With the Russians this 
is universally recognized as impossible, since the workers 
and employers are completely dominated and controlled 
by the Soviet Government. Thus the Soviet Union 
will be represented in the new governing body of the 
I.L.O., as a government, since it is one of the ten 
largest industrial countries. But the Russian worker and 
employer groups, since they are not independent of 
i government, will not be a part of the governing 

y. 


Sharp Increase in India’s Food Production 


NDIA’§ FOOD PRODUCTION has shown a big in 

crease in each of the last two years. Officials 
are optimistic that the goal of self-sufficiency is 
in sight. 


Crops were bad in 1951-1952, but the 1952 
1953 season was a good one and the productior 
of food grains—mostly rice and wheat—wa: 
4,000,000 metric tons greater than the previou: 
year. 

It was in the 1953-1954 season that the cultt. 
vators achieved unprecedented success with an- 
other increase of about 7,000,000 tons over the 
previous year. 

The increase this year is attributed especially to more 
favorable weather and rains which made higher yield: 
possible. Some new land was brought into productior 


and some credit is given to improved cultural and pro 
duction methods. 


Record Crime Increase in 1953 


AJOR CRIMES COMMITTED in the United State: 

in 1953 totaled 2,159,080, the highest or 
record, the Federal Bureau of Investigation re 
ported on April 20. This represented an increase 
of six per cent over the 1952 figure of 2,036,510 
Crime is increasing at a faster rate than the popu 
lation, the ratio being four to one, according te 
the F. B. I. Since 1950 the population has in 
creased five per cent, but crime has gone uj 
twenty per cent. Murder was the only major crim 
that decreased in 1953, as compared with 1952 
declining 1.2 per cent. 


These statistics were contained in a volume en 
titled Uniform Crime Reports, released last month 
by J. Edgar Hoover, director of the F. B. I. I 
also disclosed that the rise in city crime was 4.: 
per cent in 1953, compared with the previous year 
but rural crimes increased 9.6 per cent. Murder 
negligent manslaughter, rape, robbery, aggravatec 
assault, burglary, larceny and auto theft are listec 
in the report as the major crimes. The F. B, ] 
reported that robberies led the individual increas 
with 8.5 per cent; burglaries 8.2; larceny 5.4 
aggravated assault 5.3; auto theft 5.2; tape 3.8 
and negligent manslaughter 0.7 per cent. 

New York, the nation’s largest city, had the me 
crimes in 1953, with 146,202. Chicago, the second cit 
also was second in crime, with 54,189. The F. B. - 
warned, however, comparisons by areas were not neces 
sarily significant because of a variety of factors. 
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Farm Coops in the Congo 


ESUIT MISSIONARIES in the Vicariate Apostolic 

Kisantu in the Belgian Congo have found the 
10-opetative system a good way to help improve 
he material lot of the people among whom they 
work. 


At the end of 1950, one of the missionaries set 
up a selling co-operative to help local farmers dis- 
s0se of their products. At the outset, about fifty 
‘armers joined, each paying about $9.00. They 
nought a lorry to collect their manioc, ground nuts, 
salm cabbages, rice and vegetables for sale in 
-eopoldville. 


At the request of the farmers, the selling co- 
pperative soon became also a buying co-operative. 
Members can now buy from it hoes, knives, canned 
goods, and every type of factory-made utensil they 
need. 


Despite many initial difficulties, the farmers’ self-help 
movement has achieved excellent results. The co-opera- 
‘ive now owns a repair shop, a store at Inkisi, and a ware- 
nouse in Leopoldville. Its three trucks visit the numer- 
pus villages of the region weekly. 


Already 450 farmers have joined the co-operative, and 
she amount of business it handles exceeds $250,100 a 
rear. 


Puerto Ricans in New York 


| NEW YORK ARCHDIOCESE has the spiritual 
care of a half-million Puerto Ricans, and the 
number promises to double in the next ten years. 


About 60,000 Spanish-speaking Catholics crowd 
mto New York every year, Monsignor Joseph F. 
Connolly, co-ordinator of Spanish-Catholic Action 
in the Archdiocese, reported. Cardinal Spellman 
aas launched an active apostolate to help solve 
‘he Puerto Ricans’ problems—the language bar- 
vier, crowded slum housing, and a religious back- 
ytound with two few priests. Three hundred 
uerto Rican priests care for 2,000,000 Catholics 
on that island. The New York Archdiocese has 


2,200 priests for its 1,500,000 Catholics. 


Catholic Charities have done much to aid the Spanish- 
‘peaking, but individual parish cooperation is vital, 
fonsignor Connolly stated. And the integration of 
uereto Ricans will enrich parish life, he promised, 
pecause of this people’s love for the Church's liturgy, 

ir devotion to children and family, and their reli- 
ious simplicity. 


Sermons on Traffic Safety 


ASTORS IN THE Toledo diocese have been in- 

vited by Bishop George J. Rehring to use the 
pulpit to remind parishioners that every person 
has obligations in traffic—as a driver, passenger 
or pedestrian—‘to exercise every reasonable care” 
for his own safety and the safety of others. 


Bishop Rehring in a letter to his pastors te- 
quested comment on the law of God in reference 
to traffic behavior on two successive Sundays as 
part of the observance of Traffic Safety Sunday, 
May 16. 


“It is a sad indictment,” said the Bishop, “that 
this means must be employed to make people 
aware of their responsibilities toward the life, 
physical integrity and general well-being of their 
fellowmen.”’ 

Most traffic accidents causing loss of life and physical 
injury are avoidable, said the Bishop. He added: ‘“They 
occurred mainly because some persons were thoughtless 
or downright indifferent to their obligations in traffic.” 
He reminded: ‘‘Carelessness in this matter is sinful, and 
it is grievously sinful when serious. 


77th Catholic Day 


Mee THAN A QUARTER of a million German 
> ~ Catholics as well as Church leaders from 
other parts of the world are expected to converge 
on the city of Fulda for the 77th Catholic Day 
(Katholikentag) observance from August 13 to 
September 6. 

Karl Erbprinz zu Lowenstein, president of the 
Catholic Day Central Committee, said the theme 
of this year’s rally is “You Shall be My Wit- 
nesses.”” He said Fulda was chosen as the site 
of the observance for two reasons; it is located 
near the East German border and is therefore a 
smybol of the unnatural partition of Germany; 
and the body of St. Boniface, Apostle of Germany, 
is enshrined in the Fulda Cathedral. The 1,200th 
anniversary of the saint’s death is being marked 
this year. 

During the first days of the meeting, work- 
shop, groups will explore theological, vocational, 
family and social problems in the light of the 
general theme. 

A highlight of the observance will be the dedica- 
tion of Germany to the Blessed Virgin at a ceremony 
presided over by Joseph Cardinal Frings, Archbishop 
of Cologne and chairman of the Fulda Conference of 
Catholic Bishops. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


HISTORY OF ST. WENDELIN’S CHURCH AT 
CARBON CENTRE, PA., 1845-1953 


R, GEORGE MUELLER, the teacher at St. 

Wendelin’s chapel, tried to promote his 
project (ie. a pilgrimage chapel) on a larger 
scale. Father Tamchina, the neighboring pastor 
of Butler, approved his undertaking and Father 
Gostencnik, another neighboring pastor, organized 
an official pilgrimage to his place. Naturally 
Mr. Mueller felt important. He began to collect 
money for his chapel. Such a thing was done in 
his native Germany and so he thought it could 
be done in America also. A busybody who evi- 
dently did not know about his activity regarded 
him as an impostor and inserted the following 
notice into the German Catholic weekly of Cin- 
cinnati: 

“Butler County, Pa., December 9th, 1852. 
Warning to all Catholics. A person who poses 
sometimes as a teacher and sometimes as a priest, 
is traveling in the States and collects money under 
the pretext of contributions for a St. Wendelin’s 
Chapel in Donegal. Since there is no such chapel 
existing in Donegal and there is no idea to build 
one, owing to the fact that there is in the small 
Catholic congregation of that place a St. Joseph’s 
church, it is certain that the collector gathers the 
money only for his own personal purpose. Ac- 
cordingly all Catholics who do not want their 
money wasted are hereby notified. A Catholic’) 

It was true that there was no St. Wendelin’s 
Chapel in Donegal, but for three years there had 
been such a chapel four miles distant from 
Donegal. This busybody must have been a new- 
comer into Butler County, otherwise he would 
have known about this chapel and the much talked 
about pietistic teacher. The German Catholic 
weekly did not print any later notice about this 
collection. Probably Father Tamchina of Butler 
approved this collection of Mr. Mueller. 

Eventually Mr. Mueller was dislodged from 
his chapel. As time went on he seems to have 
aggrogated to himself functions of a_ priestly 
character. It is said that he went so far as to 
hear the children’s confessions. Yet the exact 
nature of his activity in this respect cannot be 
clearly ascertained. It is possible that he taught 


1) Wahrheits-Freund of December 16, 1852, vol. XVI, 
page 185. : 


II. 


the children only a method of going to confes 
sion. However, unstable minds like Mr. Mueller’ 
are capable of almost anything irregular. 


Mr. Mueller claimed to be a deacon. By thi 
token he claimed the right to preach officially it 
church. His claim might have been founded o: 
unfounded; we cannot decide this at this late date 
We know that more than one deacon, having 
actually received the deaconate, was to be founc 
in America among the teachers, soldiers and ad 
venturers of those days. At any rate, one of the 
pastors at St. Mary’s at Herman believed Muel 
ler’s story and allowed him to preach in the pul 
pit to the people in his church. However, during 
the sermon he gave expression to opinions of ar 
unorthodox nature, so that the pastor ordered hir 
down from the pulpit. This incident caused the 
good people at Carbon Centre to lose confidenc 
in Mr. Mueller and eventually to deprive hin 
of his position as teacher at St. Wendelin’s chapel 
Apparently he essayed his fortune at other Germart 
settlements, but always with the same result. 


Mr. Mueller was one of the great company of 
muddled minds who troubled the Protestant con: 
gregations as well as the Catholic in those days 
However, the work inaugurated at Carbon Cen 
tre was to live, but not in the spirit of Mr. Mueller 
The chapel erected in honor of St. Wendelin wa: 
to develop into the church of St. Wendelin whict 
does not draw pilgrims from everywhere but only 
the pious farmers living in the shadow of the 
church. We do not know the date when Mr 
Mueller withdrew from St. Wendelin’s chapel 
but it must have been some time about the yea: 
1858, as the tradition says. , 


Father Gostencnik left St. Mary’s, Herman, ir 
June, 1853, and after serving in several place: 
in the Pittsburgh Diocese died at Milton, Pa. 
on May 2, 1860. 4 

In July, 1853, Father Joseph Theodore Gezowsk 
assumed the pastorate of St. Mary’s, Herman. Hi 
remained only three months (July-October, 1853.° 
Father Gezowski was born in Bohemia on Februar 
13, 1811, at Koenigsgraetz, was ordained Jan 
29, 1838, came to America in July, 1850, 
pastor of St. Peter’s, Butler, from September, 1852 
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ill 1854. Accordingly, there was a vacancy at 
t. Mary’s, Herman, after Father Gostencnik left 
a June of 1853. Father Gezowski had been only 
ubstituting at Butler without having been ap- 
ointed regular pastor. In 1869 we find him 
sastor of St. Joseph’s in New York City. 

Father Francis Grimmer was stationed at St. 
Mary's, Herman, from October, 1853, till March 
9, 1859. He was born at Tauberbischofsheim 
where the sister of St. Boniface had established 

nunnery) on May 12, 1794, was ordained in 
821, and died July 9, 1859, as pastor of Holy 
‘tinity Church in Pittsburgh. 

We come upon a bit of information on happen- 
ags at St. Wendelin’s chapel at Carbon Centre 
n 1854. In the Spring of that year Father 
“amchina, who from July, 1853 to November, 
855, had been stationed as pastor of nearby St. 
;oseph’s Church in Donegal, now North Oakland, 
isited St. Wendelin’s chapel and gave some peo- 
‘le an opportunity to fulfill their duty of con- 
essing and receiving Holy Communion. Evidently 
hese people belonged to his parish and were too 
eeble or sick to receive the sacraments in church. 
in those days there were no parish limits. Hence 
ome people living in that vicinity preferred to 
vorship in St. Joseph’s rather than at St. Mary’s, 
Terman. This was no surprise; the parishioners 
£ Carbon Centre had some sort of antipathy 
gainst the members of St. Mary’s, which was 
aused by ethnic prejudice. Father Tamchina, who 
eems to have shown some interest in teacher 
Mueller, at this time of his pastorate enjoyed the 
ospitality of that queer man. 

This is the only visitation of priests at St. 

Vendelin’s chapel which has come down to us 
arough local tradition. Yet we may reasonably 
elieve that Father Tamchina repeated his visit 
1 Lent of 1855, or even oftener. The local tra- 
‘ition knows also of informal visits by Benedictine 
‘athers who, from 1854 to 1863, had charge of 
it. Peter’s Church in Butler. Presumably these 
lathers visited the chapel on the patronal feast 
‘£ St. Wendelin which had been celebrated by the 
vyhole congregation as a feast day every year. 
_ At St. Mary’s, Herman, the Benedictine Fathers 
ook charge of the parish after Fr. Grimmer had 
ft in March, 1859. From September, 1859, to 
70, four Benedictine Fathers had acted as pastors 
: ‘St. Marty’s, Herman: Carl Geyerstanger (Sept., 
, to Sept., 1860) , Edmund Langenfelder (Oct. 
, to May, 1861), Lamber Kettner (May, 1861, 
65) and Maurus Raphael (1865 to 1870). 


First Years of Pastoral Care 
1803-1872 


The settlers at Carbon Centre had been placed 
into a peculiar position: They had built a chapel as 
a private enterprise for their private devotion with- 
out any authorization of the bishop. That author- 
ization was not required, because it was not in- 
tended to erect a public chapel and still less a 
sanctuary for the celebration of Mass. Mr. Muel- 
ler had the idea of establishing a shrine in honor 
of St. Wendelin—a place to which people would 
come from far and near to venerate the great 
patron saint of farmers. His idea was to show 
extraordinary devotion to this saint and thereby 
obtain extraordinary graces from God. Certainly, 
if at a later time services were to be held in the 
chapel, the authorization of the bishop would be 
needed. But this was a consideration which did 
not enter into the mind of that eccentric man. 


As a matter of fact, the parishioners at Carbon 
Centre had to travel some distance to assist at 
Mass and to receive the sacraments. At first 
they had to go to distant Sugar Creek, then to 
St. Peter’s in Butler. When in 1845 St. Mary’s 
Church in Herman had been established, they 
were given an opportunity to worship God in the 
closest proximity. Yet the people had their 
prejudices. The settlers of Carbon Centre formed 
an ethnic group which had an antipathy toward 
the settlers of St. Mary’s in Herman. In these 
circumstances we easily understand how some 
settlers of Carbon Centre would prefer to join 
St. Peter’s in Butler, or St. Joseph’s in Donegal. 


As the congregation increased, the desire to 
have services in their chapel grew stronger. In 
1854 their neighbors, the Irish of the Donegal 
colony, had built a church to have services in 
Coylesville. Naturally some of the settlers thought 
the same could be done in Carbon Centre, where 
they already had a chapel fit for services. But 
the great problem was to find a priest to minister 
to them. There were many larger congregations 
which were in sore need of priests. Such a need 
did not obtain in the case of the settlers at Carbon 
Centre; they could easily go five miles to Herman 
or four miles to Donegal. Accordingly, the bishop 
could not assign a priest for their special service 
at Carbon Centre. However, the Benedictines 
were able to satisfy their particular wishes. A 
priest could not be sent to them on Sunday, but 
one could be assigned for Mass on a weekday. 


Accordingly, the Benedictines agreed in 1863 
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to send a Father to the chapel once a month on 
a weekday. This was not to the complete satis- 
faction to the settlers at Carbon Centre. However, 
this arrangement gave assurance to the settlers 
that they would have service in their chapel on St. 
Wendelin’s Day, or a day before or after. They 
considered that arrangement a great gain, because 
on St. Wendelin’s Day numerous visitors from 
parts of Butler County and occasionally from 
Pittsburgh would turn up and help to increase 
the church collection. 

Of course, the chapel had to be officially blessed 
and the approval of the bishop had to be obtained 
for the establishment of a public chapel. Up to 
that time St. Wendelin’s Chapel was not an 
ecclesiastical building, had no legal status and con- 
sequently was not counted in the diocesan statis- 
tical reports. 

We do not know on what day regular services 
in St. Wendelin’s chapel were inaugurated. We 
may believe that the first Mass was celebrated on 
Christmas day, because on that day a priest can 
be obtained for Holy Mass easier than on any 
other day on account of the privilege of three 
Masses. At first the celebration was the sole 
priestly function, But within a short time baptism 
had to be administered. This occasioned the need 
for a parish registrar to be kept. The first baptism 
recorded is entered on Friday, October 20, 1864, 
when Francis Nicolas Eyth was baptized by Father 
Gerard, O.S.B. The first marriage was solemnized 
on Tuesday, January 12, 1869, by Father Amandus 
between Jacob Baldauf of Herman and Catherine 
Geibel of Pittsburgh. The first name in the 
register of death is that of Barbara, wife of Chris- 
tian Geibel, which occurred on Wednesday, April 
25, 1865. 

Father Gerard Pilz was born at Moeggendorf 
in Bavaria, Germany, on October 20, 1834, im- 
migrated to America in September, 1844, was or- 
dained April 20, 1859, was stationed in St. Mary’s, 
Pa., and in Butler in 1864, in 1869 in Newark, 
N. J., and in 1889 in San Antonio, Florida. 

Father Amandus Kramer was born at St. Thomas 
in Austria on September 19, 1827, immigrated on 
May 19, 1851, was ordained November 30, 1852. 
In 1889 he was stationed at St. Mary’s, Pitts- 
burgh. . 

The Benedictine Fathers withdrew from St. 
Peter’s Church in Butler in 1872. Father Amandus 
Kramer was the last Benedictine pastor at that 


church. The congregation once more passed into » 


the hands of the secular clergy and the bishop ap- 


pointed Father John Michael Bierl as pastor. E 
remained there not quite a year, when he le 
to join the Conventual Franciscan Fathers. 

Father Bierl was born in Ratisbon, Germany, 1 
July, 1838, immigrated in 1859, was ordaine 
on July 8, 1862, was appointed pastor of St 
Peter and Paul in Pittsburg, August 15, 1865, r 
ceived in Religion the name Maurice, and in 188 
was pastor in Albany, N. Y. 

The settlers very probably did not enjoy tl 
privilege of Mass in their chapel during the pa 
torate of Father Bierl. The Father was the on! 
priest stationed in Butler and could not accomm« 
date the settlers at Carbon Centre in that regard. 


The Pastoral Care of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Carbon Centre 
1872-1880 


When Father Bierl left Butler, the Bishop ga 
the charge of the parish to the Carmelite Fathe: 
who were established in the Pittsburgh Dioces 
The Superior appointed Rev. Father Norbe 
Bausch as the first Carmelite pastor of St. Peter 
in Butler. 

Father Norbert Bausch was born at Thalhein 
Prussia, on December 7, 1840, immigrated in 185 
made his profession in the Order of Discalce 
Carmelites on May 17, 1869, was ordained Jur 
29, 1869, and was appointed pastor of Butl 
in 1873. 

Father Bausch was a very zealous priest and le 
monuments of his zeal in the buildings he pr 
moted. Wishing to give more space to the schoo 
he had a brick pastoral residence built in 187 
and gave the old pastoral residence, which ha 
once been a Benedictine Priory of large dimes 
sions, to the teaching Sisters who were to loca 
there in January of 1876. 

This energetic pastor of Butler also took gre: 
interest in St. Wendelin’s Chapel. The origin: 
log-house built in 1849 through the efforts of M 
Mueller had become dilapidated by the year 187 
Some settlers proposed to build a new schoolhous 
but Father Bausch persuaded them to build 
church and turn the old chapel into a school. Th 
was eventually done and thus the congregation « 
Carbon Centre received separate church and scho 
buildings. The cornerstone of the church, whic 
is still in use, was laid by Father Norbert Baus: 
on October 7, 1875. Construction was so e 
pedited that by Christmas Mass could be celebrat 
in the unfurnished building. The celebrant w: 
Father Alphonse Brandstaetter, O.C.C., who 
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ded in Butler as assistant to Father Bausch. The 
autch was finally dedicated by Very Rev. J. 
lickey, Vicar General of the Diocese, on January 
5, 1876. The church is a frame building, 72 
eet in length by 37 in width, is neatly finished and 
as three altars. The expense of construction 
mounted to $2,687.95, which sum was raised 
tincipally by an extraordinary subscription. 

The pastorate of the Carmelite Fathers marks 
new era in the history of St. Wendelin’s parish 
t Carbon Centre. The Carmelites gave the set- 
ers more service at the chapel than had the Bene- 
ictines. From 1873 till 1876 Mass was celebrated 
t the chapel on every day of the week except 
undays, whereas the Benedictines celebrated there 
mly once a week on week days. After the church 
vas finished, Mass was said there every Sunday, 
s well as on every weekday from 1876 till 1880. 

Financially St. Wendelin’s parish at Carbon 
entre was in good condition in 1875. All 
inancial account books of the parish prior to 
875 have been lost. For the years 1875-1881, 
mly incomplete returns have been preserved. In 
875 St. Wendelin’s parish consisted only of 
wenty-one families, and in 1876 of twenty-seven, 
s is shown by the pew-rent book. The twenty- 
me families of 1875 contributed $779.88. Since 
ae expenses amounted to only $217.99, a balance 
£ $561.89 was left. The picnic in September, 
875, netted $319.31; the collection taken up at 
ae corner-stone laying on Thursday, October 7, 
mounted to $28.71; the offerings on St. Wende- 
‘n’s Feast, Saturday, October 30, netted $12.20; 
ne collection at the dedication of the church on 
fonday, January 16, 1876, amounted to $69.10. 
‘he total income from September 21, 1875, to 
ebruary 29, 1876, reached $1,354.57, while the 
xpenses amounted to $2,100.48. A loan of $500 
vas received from Charles Duff, with another 
aade in the amount of $300. Expense items are 
ecorded: $30 for services of Father Hickey at 
ne dedication; $40 salary for Father Alphonse 
srandstaetter; $13.50 for Mass-wine. 
Father Norbert Bausch was stationed at St. 
eter’s, Butler, from 1873 to 1878, when he was 
ansferred to New Baltimore, Pa. He died as 
stor of St. Mary’s Church at Johnstown on May 
8, 1917. Since Father Alphonse Brandstaetter 
not hear confession, Father Bausch would 
ularly go to Carbon Centre to hear Confessions. 
ther Alphonse Brandstaetter offered Mass 
1 baptized in St. Wendelin’s Chapel and Church 
om September, 1876, to October, 1880. He was 


born in Geroldsbach, Bavaria, on August 24, 1844, 
immigrated on May 31, 1870, was ordained De- 
cember 24, 1874, at Pittsburgh. He made his 
profession in the Carmelite Order in Pittsburgh 
on December 15, 1874, and died in Pittsburgh 
on November 30, 1916. While he had charge of 
St. Wendelin’s, he resided at St. Peter’s, Butler, 
and from there he would go out to Carbon Centre. 
He became the first priest who was called “our 
own priest” by the people. He gave them more 
service than any other priest for the next forty- 
five years. 


Statistical Account of Father Alphonse 
Brandstaetter’s Ministry 


Father Alphonse entered into the church books 
of St. Wendelin’s twenty or twenty-one baptisms 
of boys and ten of girls, eight marriages and eight 
burials. On Sunday, June 1, 1879, he gave First 
Communion to ten boys and six girls. A Carmelite 
Father Elias entered one baptism and a Carmelite 
Father Anselm, one other baptism. 


Financial Reports of St. Wendelin’s from 


1870-1880 
Receipts Expenses Balance 
1876 $ 1924.90 $ 1898.86 $ 26.04 
ISS TT 804.92 789.56 15.36 
1878 811.96 764.15 47.81 
1879 835.69 823.65 12.04 
1880 607.46 516.61 90.85 


In 1876 there was a debt on the church amount- 
ing to $550; in 1877 the debt was reduced to $59, 
and in 1878 the church was debt-free. The salary 
of the priest was fixed at $300 annually and 
board at $50 annually for all those years. 


St. Wendelin’s a Tribal Parish 


Under the administration of the Carmelite — 
Fathers, St. Wendelin’s received the legal status _ 
of a regular parish with all rights in 1876. Yet, 
prior to this the settlers had been incorporated 
into various other parishes without losing their 
ethnic affinity. In fact, St. Wendelin’s has the 
distinction of being the second tribal parish es- 
tablished in Butler County. 

The first tribal parish in Butler County was 
established in 1854, when an offshoot of the 
famous Donegal Colony built St. John’s church at 
Coylesville; it preserved its ethnic identity to this 
day. In 1845 St. Mary’s at Herman was estab- 


lished as an exclusive German parish; it was no 


tribal parish, but was composed of Germans 


as 
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assembled from various ethnic tribes of southern 
Germany who did not form an ethnic unity. The 
influx of the Irish railroaders and farmers, in 
1866 and later, destroyed even the German 
character of the congregation. 


When the Germans of St. Mary’s applied to 
Bishop Kenrick for permission to erect a German 
church at Herman, they did not find any difficulty. 
If they had known the turbulent history of the 
establishment of a German church under American 
Bishop Carroll, they would have had reason to 
be surprised at the ready compliance of their 
Bishop. The Irish-born Bishops Kenrick and 
O'Connor surely knew about the century-old tribal 
churches in Ireland and naturally concluded that 
linguistically separate churches are just as useful 
in America as separate churches for the linguis- 
tically undivided clans in Ireland. 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Donohoe, Sr. Joan Marie, S.N.D., M.A.: The Irish Cath- 
olic Benevolent Union, a disseration. Catholic 
University of America Press, Washing- 
ton. $2.50. 

Montcheuil, Yves de, S.J.: Guide for Social Action. 
Fides Publishers Association, Chicago. $1.50. 


Spicq, Ceslaus, O.P.: The Mystery of Godliness. Trans- 
lated by Jex Martin. Fides Publishers As- 
sociation, Chicago. $3.50. 


McCarran, Sr. M. Margaret Patricia, Ph.D.: Fabianism 
in the Political Life of Britain, 1919-1931. 
Heritage Foundation, Inc., Chicago. $5.00. 


Nevett, A.: India Going Red? Indian Institute of Social 
Order, Poona, India. 1 schilling. 


Kleist, James A., S.J., and Lilly, Joseph L., C.M.: The 
New Testament rendered from the Original 
Greek with Explanatory Notes. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. $5.00. 


Reviews 


Yzermans, Rey. Vincent A.: The Popes Speak of Mary, 
papal pronouncements on the Blessed Virgin 

Mary compiled and edited. St. Cloud Book- 

shop, St. Cloud, Minn. Pp. 168. Price: $1.50. 
i) SONS AND DAUGHTERS of the Queen of 
Heaven will clap their hands in joy that at long 

last a carefully edited collection of pronouncements, by 
the last six Supreme Pontiffs, on the Blessed Virgin 
Marty has been made available for a very small sum. 
Surely, as His Excellency, Bishop Bartholome, suggests 
in his foreword, The Popes Speak of Mary should aid 
“in fostering a deep, solid, theological piety toward the 
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It was as late as the year 1894 that the historian 
discovered the reason for the development o 
tribal churches in the Middle Ages. Accordin, 
to the medieval church law, every community 0 
private person had the right to establish a chure 
which became the private property of the buildes 
so that he could sell it; the only thing which wa 
forbidden was to destroy a church, once it ha 
been established. The settlers of Carbon Centr 
established their church with the approval of th 
Bishop, but such approval was not demanded b 
the medieval law of the Church. Since the congre 
gation of St. Wendelin’s did not receive a grea 
influx of alien elements, it was able to preserve it 
ethnic identity to this day like its neighbors, th 
Irish of St. John’s in Coylesville. : 


(To be continued) 
Rev. JOHN LENHART, O.F.M., CAP. 


Mother of God and dispel many erroneous viewpoint 
on the nature of the prerogatives of Mary.” 


This multilithed book has been divided into six se¢ 
tions, each dealing with some aspect of Mariology: th 
Marian Year, the Immaculate Conception, the Assump 
tion, the Rosary, the Mother of God, and the Mediatri 
of All Graces. Each section is prefaced with a praye 
and an informative interpretation of the section as 
whole. Novice students and readers of papal doa 
ments will be especially grateful to the editor for h: 
helpful topical divisions of each pronouncement. Af 
pended to each document is an extensive list of refe 
ences. 


It is true that most of these papal documents hav 
been published in pamphlet form and scattered curre: 
publications. However, in this Marian Year, when | 
is the express wish of our Holy Father and our Bishog 
to foster in ourselves and in our communities a dee 
and living devotion to Mary, The Popes Speak of Mai 
fills a very real need: For priests who are called upo 
to preach sermons on Mary; for religious whose live 
in so many ways must be an imitation of Mary; 1 
mothers and fathers, for young people, for sodaliti 
for all who must re-enthrone Mary in their ho 
schools and civic communities. Anyone who seriou 
reads and meditates on what the Popes have said 
Mary will certainly enhance the position of Mary i 
mind and heart and will come to understand that p 
offered so many times in this glorious Marian 
“You are the glory, you are the joy, you are the ho: 
of our people. . 

_ SISTER ANDRE, O.S.B. 
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mand, Gertrude Folks: Young Workers in the United 


States. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York, 1958. 20 pages. Single 
copies available free. 

Under the above caption the National Child 


abor Committee has submitted its 
wt the year ending September 30, 1953. 
The National Child Labor Committee, as this report 
<plains, is ‘‘a private agency, founded in 1904, with 
long record of achievement in promoting a better 
-€ for American children.” It works “cooperatively 
ith public and private agencies concerned with the 
elfare of young people,” and is financed by ‘15,000 
‘dividuals located in every state. . . .” 


annual report 


|Introductory to the highly interesting pamphlet is a 
ibute paid to Eduard C. Lindeman, member of the 
pverning Board of the N.C.L.C. since 1921 and its 
resident since 1944, who died on April 13, 1953. 
he report itself comprises two parts. The first part, 
ander the heading “Young Workers in the United 
ates,’ gives a general survey of the number of our 
iildren and young people now employed in our coun- 
y, the type of work in which they are engaged and 
-e impact of their employment on their education, 
ealth, etc. The second part of the report highlights 
1 few of the Committee’s major activities during the 
ast year in child labor and education.” We have 
sund of particular timeliness the efforts done to 
iminate the evils and dangers to children associated 
ith migratory labor, bowling and farm machinery. 


Most reports are, of necessity, statistical. But statis- 
cs are usually dull and uninteresting. Hence it ts 
fost reports are not widely read. In this respect, 
soung Workers in the United States is different. The 
atistics are there; but they are presented in such a 
shion that the layman in social science can under- 
and them and interpret their significance. We have 
sund this report most interesting and suggest that 
reryone may profit from reading it. 


REv. Vicror T. SUREN 


ehill, Peter J.; The Catholic Indian Missions and 
Grant’s Peace Policy 1870-1884. A doctoral 
dissertation. Foreword by the Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara. Catholic University 
Press, 1953. Pp. 20 + 396. 


‘The Indian belongs to the warp and woof of 
mmerican history. In colonial times he “was a ward 
the Spanish, a partner-ally to the French, and an 
1emy alien to the English.” After the colonial period 
‘ long as the tribesmen represented the balance of 
»wer between the contending forces of Spain, France 
d England, they were treated as sovereign nations.” 
hereafter the white race arbitrarily imposed its will 
on the red race. The War Department and the De- 
rtment of the Interior haggled about their jurisdiction, 


gite House of Representatives rhapsodized about 
e value of education in civilizing the aboringines. 


a sands of tracts of land were preempted during the 
vil War. Consequently, the Indian found himself 


he Homestead Act of 1862 excluded the Indian. 
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with less land and he also beheld hunting parties 
traveling by train felling his staff of life, the buffalo. 
Nine years later the Homestead Act was amended on 
his behalf, but few Indians filed claims. 

In 1869, the very year of his inauguration, President 
Grant announced that he was giving the management of 
several reservations to the Friends because of the his- 
toric friendliness that existed between the Pennsylvania 
Quakers and the Indians. The remaining agencies he 
planned to assign to army officers who were soon to 
lose their jobs. Congress, however, blocked this in 
January of 1870, and in December Grant announced 
his “peace policy” of granting other denominations the 
right to control Indian agencies. Because this control 
was exclusive, it denied the basic American right of free- 
dom of religion to the Indians. By 1872 Catholics con- 
trolled only eight out of eighty agencies, despite Grant’s 
saying that priority of mission work and its success should 
serve as the basis of allotment. 

Catholics realized that some kind of defensive action 
was imperative and this led to the establishment of 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions by Archbishop 
Bayley in 1874. Charles Ewing, a Washington attorney, 
gave his services without salary. Much credit for the 
bureau's existence is given to Father Brouillet, and among 
the hierarchy, the lion’s share of recognition goes to 
the Blanchet brothers of the far Northwest. But in 
spite of Father Deshon’s influence with Grant, at the 
end of the peace policy Catholics had exactly the same 
number of agencies as in the beginning except for 
one lost through consolidation.” 


The appointment of Charles Ewing, a former general, 
irritated James McMaster, the editor of the Freeman’s 
Journal, who had been in trouble with the federal gov- 
ernment during the Civil War. Forthwith he poured 
obloquy upon the new office while he raised money 
in his own way for the Benedictine missionary, Father 
Robot. This journalistic controversy naturally made it 
more difficult to finance and maintain the bureau. 


The book contains much information but the style 
is tedious and the typography has been marred by 
sporadic leading to make the pages tally with the foot- 
notes. 

Rev, B. J. BLED, PH.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Book Note 


eee JESUIT PRIESTS and two Jesuit lay Brothers 
expelled from Communist China are working on 
a Chinese polyglot dictionary. It is expected to fill a 
long-felt need among both Europeans and Chinese for 
a comprehensive modern wordbook. 

The project was started in Macao nearly two years 
ago, but because of unsettled conditions in the Portu- 
guese colony, it was moved recently to Taichung, 
Formosa. 

The polyglot dictionary will contain some 15,000 
separate characters, under which will be listed some 
180,000 Chinese expressions which are in frequent use 
in modern newspapers, magazines and textbooks. 
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Scheeben, Mathias Joseph: Nature and Grace. Trans. 
by Cyril Vollert, S.J., S.T.D. Herder, St. 
Louis, 1954. 861 pages. $4.95 

Now and then a great event in the world of 
books takes place. Such a great event is the pub- 
lishing of one of Scheeben’s works. Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben has such an eminent place among theologians 
that he is considered by many as “‘the greatest dogmatic 
theologian of the nineteenth century, and indeed of 
modern times” (Grabmann) ; again, “the most original, 
profound, and brilliant’ of recent theologians (Weiss ). 
Rademacher said of Scheeben’s Mysteries of Christianity 
that it displays the inner coherence of the mysteries 
to their uttermost depths, “often, it could seem, to the 
extreme limit of keenness of vision possible to the 
human mind.” 

In Nature and Grace Scheeben describes the super- 
natural as a sharing in God’s nature: the supernatural 
implies a state of being, life, and knowledge resembling 
that of God. It is this volume, highly original in con- 
ception and method, which ranked Scheeben among the 
leaders of speculative theology. 

To supply a more popular treatment of the same sub- 
ject, Scheeben wrote the book which is called The 
Glories of Divine Grace (recently re-translated and pub- 
lished by The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana). The 
Glories of Divine Grace has been enormously successful 
in aiding people to understand and appreciate sanctify- 
ing grace. 

Nature and Grace goes into the subject more pro- 
foundly and satisfying. For the many intelligent Cath- 
olics who want a better understanding of the glorious 
Faith which is ours, this book will be welcome. Es- 
pecially is this so, since many are weary of the flood 
of “‘spiritual’” books which have been published in 
recent years, books filled with a vague religious emotion- 
alism, personal views and opinions, special ‘“‘ways of 
perfection” and private types of approach to the im- 
portant topic of union with God. Now, the only solid 
basis for the development of true spirituality is and will 
always be Catholic doctrine. The merely personal, 
the individual yearnings of souls must be guided by the 
dogmatic teachings of the Church. It is because 
Scheeben in Nature and Grace (and in his other works) 
brings such an abundance of light to the dogmatic teach- 
ings of the Church, that he is of immense help in the 
development of true spirituality. 

The fifteen chapters of Nature and Grace in 361 
pages tell what man’s nature is, what its natural powers 
are; then what man’s super-nature and its powers are; 
also what divine sonship, the qualities and effects of 
grace, the powers and acts of this super-nature, and what 
the union of nature and grace with God are. Scheeben’s 
discussion is eminently clear, enlivened with illustrative 
comparisons. 

Fr. Vollert has written an interesting Introduction 
in which he shows the place of Scheeben in theological 
writers. Fr. Vollert’s skill as a translator is attested 
by his previous translation of Scheeben’s Mysteries of 
Christianity and other works. 

B. Herder Book Company (15 & 17 South Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri) is to be congratulated along with 
its editorial board for its impressive list of selections 
in general, and for this selection in particular. Herder 


& . a 
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has consistently provided an excellent treasury of book 
which are basically and primarily Catholic doctrine, an 
thus Herder has contributed greatly to the strengt 
of Catholic spirituality. | 
Nature and Grace is recommended as excellent reac 
ing for all educated Catholics. 
Rev. JOHN J. Joun, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 


Tomlinson, William West: There Is No End. Dorranc 
and Company, Inc., Philadelphia, 1953. 11 
pages. $2.00. 

To the oft heard question, “When and how : 
the present day attitude of fear and insecurity gc 
ing to end?” Mr. Tomlinson proposes a challengin 
answer in the title and contents of his latest book, Ther 

Is No End. By presenting the views of people in variov 

walks of life, selected during his travels through westet 

Europe in the years following World War I, and et 

riching these views with his personal comments on th 

present state of civilization, the author makes his aj 
proach to the present crisis. He is far from being alor 
in his honest facing of the fact that we are perilousl 
near complete annihilation, and his rich backgroun 
added to an interest in people enables him to penetra 
deeply into the hearts and minds of those from who 
he drew the substance of this book. 

While agreeing with most of the author's synthese 

I feel he has delineated them in inverted order. We: 

he to start with the concluding premise, as suggeste 

by the last-quoted among his informants, and whic 

I here quote in part, ‘“True religion is a universal powe 

Neither tanks nor bombs nor iron curtains can silen 

it. It is the enduring hope of men—whether they dwe 

in the Soviet Union, in the vastness of the Orient, « 

in Europe or America,” I feel convinced he could i 

set forth a literary weapon of great worth and pow 

Political and economic panaceas can never reach tl 
core of the modern world’s malady, since it is fund 
mentally a spiritual crisis existing in the soul of ma 

Following the religious upheaval of the sixteenth ce 

tury came a gradual process of dehumanization of ma 

kind. With the exclusion of God and His authori 

from his heart, man created a vacuum which he h 

ever since been trying to fill with such substitutes 

reason, material wealth and scientific progress. 
virtues of pity, humility, mercy and sympathetic unde 
standing, which the author emphasizes as absolute 
necessary for peace and security, were once consider 
the complement of God’s image in man. To wh 
lengths these virtues have been repudiated, can 

realized through a comparison of past and _prese 

methods of warfare. Formerly, wars were confined k 

tween combatants, and aimed at defeat to be follow 

by a treaty of peace; today, no one is immune to ¢ 

struction, while the end of war, at least from t 

totalitarian viewpoint, is not the defeat but the ant 

hilation of the loser. Manifestations of such virtu 
as mercy and humllity are looked upon as _natior 
weaknesses. 

We, the people of the United States, need to r 
that our role in saving civilization must be base 

values not measured in scientific, technological a 

material terms. id 


SistER Dotorira Mantz, C.S.J. 
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Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
38835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


OFFICIAL CONVENTION CALL 


To Their Eminences and Their Excellencies of the 
American Hierarchy, to the Right Reverend, Very 
Reverend and Reverend Clergy, Officers and Members 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America: 


HE SANDS OF TIME ate running fast as we approach 

the centenary of our venerable organization. Nine- 
y-hine years ago this week, seventeen delegates met in 
3altimore to form a union of societies ‘according to the 
pirit and the laws of the Church, for the promotion of 
-atholic interests, temporal and spiritual, and the 
sealous practice in common of Christian virtue and 
works of charity.’ (Invitation to the first convention, 
855.) 

Those intrepid pioneers evidently built much better 
ihan they knew. Never during these past ninety-nine 
years has our membership lost sight of the aims and 
purposes of the organization, which were so well stated 
in the invitation to the first convention. 


This year also marks the 100th anniversary of the 
jolemn definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
eption of our Blessed Mother, our Patroness. This year 
s also a memorable one in that Blessed Pius X will be 
anonized on May 29th. , 


Our coming convention, therefore, at New Haven, 
necticut, August 7th to August 11th, will be note- 
y not only because of the importance of the social 
moral issues which will be discussed, but also be- 
of these three observances: The Year of Maty, 
Canonization of Blessed Pius X, and the inaugura- 


tion of the Central Verein’s Centennial celebration, this 
being our pre-Centennial convention. 

With propriety has the motto of our forthcoming 
conclave been chosen from the encyclical of Pope Pius 
XII proclaiming the Year of Mary: 


“This exhortation—whatsoever He shall say to 
you, that do ye’-—understood, of course, in a 
wider sense, Mary seems to repeat to us all 
today, when it is evident that the root of all 
evils by which men are harshly and violently 
afflicted and peoples and nations straightened, 
has its origin in this especially, that many 
people have forsaken Him, ‘the fountain of 
living water, and have dug for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.’ ”’ 
FULGENS CORONA GLORIAE 
We are assured that the members of St. Boniface 
Society, the affiliated groups in New Haven and the 
State Branch of Connecticut are making careful prepara- 
tions for a spiritually fruitful meeting. It is important 
that every affiliated organization, wherever possible, 
send at least one delegate to take part in these important 
sessions. We hope that every society, large and small, 
will be well represented. 


Praised be Jesus, Maty and Joseph! 


ALBERT A. DOBIE 


ALBERT J. SATTLER 
General Secretary 


President 
April 20, 1954 
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Convention Arrangements Nearing 
Completion 


alae COMMITTEE in charge of making the arrange- 
ments for the Central Verein’s 99th convention 
in New Haven, Conn., has been experiencing unfore- 
seen difficulties in the selection of a hotel to serve as 
convention headquarters. The hotel best suited for 
convention purposes was contacted many months ago, 
but a final decision on its selection was withheld because 
a strike of the hotel's employees was in progress. When, 
after many months of patient waiting, the strike was 
not settled (it remains unsettled as of the present), the 
convention committee was forced to choose another 
hotel, the Garde, to serve as convention headquarters. 

Now that this most important detail has been satis- 
factorily taken care of, all other contingent arrange- 
ments will be completed within the ensuing few weeks. 
The speakers who are to deliver the major addresses 
have been contacted, with their acceptance expected 
without undue delay. 

As was previously announced, the convention will 
be opened officially with a Solemn Pontifical Mass to 
be celebrated by His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Henry O’Brien, Archbishop of Hartford. The festive 
sermon will be preached by Rev. Rudolph Kraus, S.T.D., 
of North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

For practical reasons the convention banquet will be 
given shortly after the Pontifical Mass, early Sunday 
afternoon, instead of in the evening. One of the two 
addresses to be delivered on this occasion will be the 
report of the Central Bureau by its Reverend director. 
As a result of the shift of the banquet from the evening 
to the afternoon, the Civic Demonstration will be elimin- 
ated this year. It is hoped that the addresses after the 
banquet will compensate for this loss. 

No changes of note are anticipated in the conven- 
tion’s business sessions. All the highlights of the con- 
vention program will be announced in the next issue of 
Social Justice Review, 


C. B. Assistance Committee 


To the Members of the Central Bureau Assistance 
Committee: 


N& THAT MEMORIAL DAY has passed and the summer 
season is in full swing, we of the Central Verein 
are reminded of the nearness of the convention days 
at New Haven, which now are only a few weeks away. 

For us of the Assistance Committee the return of 
summer and the approach of the Convention means, 
among other things, that we shall soon be required to 
give an account of our stewardship. As a matter of 
fact, only about nine weeks remain for us to wind up 
our State and local campaigns so that we can pay our 
quotas in full. 

At this moment a total of only $2,000.00, represent- 
ing contributions from seven States, has been paid into 
the Assistance Fund for 1954. Our goal, as we all 
know, is $8,000.00. That means there is a very large 
sum for us to collect in a very short time. 
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Happily, the present disparity is not indicative C 
final results, for there have been under way, in sever 
States, campaigns which we expect will soon bear ric 
fruit for our Bureau. Nevertheless, a word of cautio 
is in order here lest undue delay and neglected oppo. 
tunities find us short of our goal. 

Let us not forget, in this connection, that our Bureau 
activities, so vastly important in our day, can continu 
and expand only in direct proportion to the degree ¢ 
positive success we of the Assistance Committee attais 
Our responsibility is indeed enormous. 

Please keep me informed of your progress, and pleas 
do not hesitate to call on me if you believe I can E 
of help to you in any way. 

God's blessings be yours in abundance. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. F. HEMMERLEIN — 


June 4, 1954 Chairman 


Catholic Knights of St. George 


Convention 


oh Pe SEVENTEENTH Biennial Convention of the Cath 
olic Knights of St. George and its Ladies’ Auxiliam 
whose headquarters are located in this city, was hel 
last week in Greensburg, Pa., with headquarters at th 
Penn Albert Hotel. : 


Most of the delegates arrived Saturday evening fc 
registration, after which a social was attended by th 
visitors in the hall of Branch 290, at nearby Young 
wood, 


The convention proper was opened on Sunday mort 
ing with a preliminary meeting at the Penn A 
during which greetings were extended by the conventi 
chairman, Joseph Conde, by the Mayor of Greensbur 
and others. Responses were made by Supreme Pres 
dent John Eibeck and Ethel Krimm, Grand Presider 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


At the close of the meeting the delegates marche 
to the Blessed Sacrament Cathedral where at 9:30 A.W 
a Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by His Exe 
lency, Most Reverend Hugh L. Lamb, D.D., Bishop ¢ 
Greensburg. The sermon on this occasion was preache 
by Reverend Edmund R. Cuneo, O.S.B., Vice-Presid 
of St. Vincent’s College and honorary chairman of 
convention committee. All religious services on t 
following days were held at the Cathedral of whic 
Father Alphonse Mihm is rector. Z 


The first business session was held in the aftern 
and continued until Tuesday when the convention can 
to a close. : 


The highlight of the convention was the banqu 
on Monday evening at the Penn Albert, which y 
attended by approximately 400 delegates and friends, 
large group of delegates and visitors were honored t 
the presence of three ecclesiastical dignitaries: Mo. 
Reverend Bishop Lamb of Greensburg, Most Revere 
Bishop Dearden of Pittsburgh and Right Reverend Ard 
abbot Strittmatter, President of St. Vincent’s College 
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'The first speaker of the evening was Most Reverend 
shop Lamb of Greensburg, who welcomed and com- 
imented the delegates on the fine Catholic work they 
e performing. The principal address of the evening 
as delivered by Most Reverend Bishop Dearden, Su- 
‘eme Spiritual Advisor of the Order, who cited the 
ronouncement of the Holy Father that “Catholic lay- 
en should be encouraged to become active in their 
aristian Faith,’’ and urged the members of the Order 
have confidence in Providence and to relate to others 
eir confidence in God. 


Another brief address was delivered by Supreme 
sesident John Eibeck. Attorney Regis Mahady of 
atrobe was toastmaster of the evening. He introduced 
-e large group of priests and honored guests present. 


The convention came to a close on Tuesday after- 
don with the election of officers. All present supreme 
‘ficers were re-elected, among them John Eibeck, Su- 
seme President; Joseph J. Porta, Supreme Secretary; 
’, Herman Mutschler, Supreme Treasurer. 


The convention of the Ladies’ Auxiliary met simul- 
neously with the Knights and followed the program 
the parent organization. The new president of the 
adies’ Auxiliary is Mrs. Marcella Mutschler of St. 
»seph’s Parish, Mt. Oliver. 


~The next convention of the Order and that of the 
suxiliary will be held in Pittsburgh in 1956, which will 
ommemorate the diamond jubilee of this organization. 


Good News from Minnesota 


NER EES OF THE CENTRAL VEREIN will find joy in 
the action recently taken by the St. Peter and St. 
lemens Society of St. Paul whereby it voted at its 
‘gular monthly meeting to remain federated with the 
atholic Central Verein of America. This society is 
ne of the oldest in the State of Minnesota. By its 
ction it has set a commendable example of Catholic 
yyalty and solidarity which deserves to be followed by 
“her societies. 


We salute our dear friends—the officers and members 
- the St. Peter and St. Clemens Society. By their act 
> loyalty to the Central Verein they have given edifi- 
ition. Only recently the Bishops of Holland issued a 
nint statement of great importance which is referred 
» in the Social Apostolate section of this issue of SJR. 
is quite significant that these Bishops pleaded for 
aity among Catholics. Well do they say that without 
nity in their ranks Catholics become ineffectual and 
lated. Division and secession are typically alien to 
e true spirit of Catholicism. On the other hand, 
delity and loyalty to an organization which enjoys the 
spect and confidence of the Bishops of our country, 
the century-old Central Verein unquestionably does, 
thoroughly consonant with the spirit of our holy 
ligion. With the great Apostle of the Gentiles we 
we must ‘‘bear one another’s burdens”’ in a spirit 
true Christian fellowship. 


May other societies in Minnesota be inspired to imitate 
Peter and St. Clemens Society in its forthright action. 


Se 
= - 
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Convention Calendar 


(Gee CENTRAL VEREIN of America and the 
National Catholic Women’s Union: New Haven, 
Conn., August 7-11. 
Garde Hotel. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Branch of the NCWU: St. Elizabeth’s Parish, Fuller- 
ton, July 17, 18 and 19. 

Catholic State League of Texas and the Texas Branch 
of the NCWU: Nazareth, July 20, 21 and 22. 

Central Verein of Connecticut and Connecticut 
Branch of the NCWU: New Haven, August 7. 

Catholic Union of Arkansas and Arkansas Branch 
of the NCWU: Subiaco, September 5-6. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and Missouri Branch of 
the NCWU: St. Peter’s Parish, Jefferson City, Sep- 
tember 11, 12 and 13. 

Catholic Union of Illinois and Illinois Branch of 
the NCWU: St. Boniface Parish, Quincy, October 8, 
9 and 10, 


Convention Headquarters, The 


Knights of St. John Affiliate 
with the CV 


N FEBRUARY 24, Mr. Richard Hemmerlein, mem- 

ber of the CV Social Action Committee, addressed 
the members of Commandery 350 of the Knights of 
St. John in Syracuse, N. Y. Upon request, Mr. Hem- 
merlein spoke on the history, objectives and achieve- 
ments of the Verein. His address was followed by a 
brisk question and answer period during which all 
present showed a keen interest in our organization. Up- 
on. receiving Mr. Hemmerlein’s invitation to join the 
CV, several Knights immediately sought the floor to 
move affiliation, which was passed unanimously and 
enthusiastically. 

We welcome this new affiliate into our ranks and 
assure the Knights of St. John that we feel honored 
to have them as associates in the cause of Catholic Social 
Action. 


Many chaplains in the armed forces express 
their high regard for the two pamphlets, Guide 
Right and The Name of God, provided especially for 
the men in the service. Thus Fr. F. X. McG. wrote 
to the Central Bureau several months ago: 

“The pamphlet on blasphemy is very good and appro- 
priate. Guide Right is excellent. You can be sure that 
I will see to it that each boy receives these pamphlets. 
I noticed the Protestant chaplain with a pamphlet on 


his reading stand.” 


His interest in the work done at the Bureau induced 
the Rev. Martin B. Hastings, S.J., to bring with him a 
Contoura photogtaphing machine which he demon- 
strated to the Bureau staff. This machine reproduces 
articles very efficiently and economically, and would be 
a gteat help in enabling the Bureau to supply students 
with copies of materials and documents from our clip- 
pings and reference files. 
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District and Branch Activities 


Ka nsas 


N JUNE 6 an inter-parochial meeting, attended by 

approximately one hundred members, was held at 
Colwich. Dr. B. N. Lies, president of the Catholic 
Union of Kansas, in his introductory remarks made 
reference to two events of recent occurrence which were 
of special interest to Central Verein members generally. 
He referred to the canonization of Pope Pius X on 
May 29, reminding the audience that it was during the 
pontificate of this celebrated Pontiff the Central Bureau 
of the Central Verein was organized in St. Louis as an 
agency of Catholic Social Action. The other incident 
alluded to by Dr. Lies was the recent election to the 
presidency of the National Council of Catholic Men of 
Mr. Albert J. Sattler of New York, president of the 
Central Verein. It is thus Mr. Sattler heads two great 
organizations of Catholic men which are national in 
scope. 

The guest speaker of the occasion was Mr. Emmett 
Blaes, who held his audience spellbound with a graphic 
description of his five-week trip around the world, un- 
dertaken at the behest of the Sisters of St. Joseph who 
plan to establish a hospital in Japan. Mr. Blaes em- 
phasized the importance of establishing hospitals in 
Japan at this time. Through corporal works of mercy 
the Faith is brought to thousands who otherwise would 
have no contact with the Church. 


Maryland 


The Maryland Branches of the Central Verein and the 
National Catholic Women’s Union observed the 12th 
centenary of St. Boniface, Apostle to the Germans, with 
a Low Mass in St. James Church, Baltimore, on June 6. 
Immediately after Mass a social hour was held in the 
parish hall. 


New York State 


About sixty persons from Brooklyn, New York, 
Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse and 
Troy attended the joint spring Executive Committee 
meeting of the New York State Branches of the Cath- 
olic Central Union and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union in the Kolping House, New York City, on Sun- 
day, May 16. 1 


After prayer by the Rev. Rudolph Kraus, State presi- 
dent Frank E. Popp extended a welcome to the group 
and turned the meeting over to Albert J. Sattler, Presi- 
dent of the New York Local Branch, who outlined the 
plans for the 1954 State convention to be held in the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City, September 4, 5 
and 6. 


The centennial convention of the CCV to be held > 


in Rochester in 1955 was discussed at some length after 
William G. Wittmann submitted the Rochester Branch’s 
budget estimate of $4,660. It was agreed that the cen- 
tennial convention would be conducted as a State-wide 
sponsored project, with each Local Branch to have a 
representative on the convention committee to raise 
funds and sanction expenditures, It was recommended 
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that the State officers and presidents of the Loc: 
Branches and societies be selected on this committe 
If not re-elected, they will still remain on the committe 
until its work is done. : 

Rey. Francis J. Buechler opened discussion regardin 
youth representation at the coming national conventioi 
Richard F. Hemmerlein reported that information ha 
been received from Father Henkes, National Yout 
Director, advising that the aims of the youth grouj 
would be patterned after those of the adult groups. M 
Hemmerlein was named to meet with the youth repr 
sentatives from Brooklyn, New York and Troy, an 
with Miss Trudy Wollschlager of Connecticut to organi 
a group of officers and select delegates to the nation: 
convention. Bernard Dengler of New York was selecte 
as chairman and Miss Joan Miller, Troy, as secretar 
with the rest of the youth representatives on an organiz; 
tion committee. 

A brief outline of the national convention to be hel 
in New Haven, August 7 to 11, was presented by Mr 
Gertrude Wollschlager of Waterbury, Conn. 

Separate business sessions followed. Reports wei 
given by P. J. M. Clute on legislation, by A. J. Sattl 
on membership, by W. G. Wittmann on youth activi 
and by L. F. Mitter on publicity. : 

Syracuse reported the affiliation of a new Commande: 
of the Knights of St. John of St. Daniel’s Church. 


It was stated that the Young Kolping Group 
Rochester and the Youth Group of Troy will be a 
sented at the coming national convention. 

The editor of the State Branch Digest advised 
the next issue would be published about the middle 
June. : 

The General Secretary reported that to date $190. 
had been donated to the Catholic Action Fund, whi 
was established for our State Branch at the Nove 
regional meeting, with a goal of $500 set for the fis 
year. The hope was expressed that those localities whi 
had not paid their quotas to date would do so befo 
the New York Convention. 

R. F. Hemmerlein, national director of the Centr 
Bureau Assistance Fund, reported that $553 had be 
paid to date on the State’s total quota of $1,000. 

National President A. J. Sattler spoke at length 
the proposal to raise a centennial fund to help supp 
the Central Bureau, because the income from its t 
funds is not sufficient to maintain the Bureau. TI 
objective is to increase the amount of principal by 
means and eventually replace the present C. B. Assi: 
ance Fund. The suggestion prevailed that a minimu 
of $1.00 per person be requested, which amounts to on 
one cent for each year of our national organization 
existence. The CV is the oldest Catholic lay orzatll 
tion of its kind in this country. - 9 

L. F. Mitter of Troy was named State chairman « 
the Centennial Fund, to be assisted by locally-appoii 
representatives, the same as is now done for the C. | 
Assistance Fund. 

President Popp stated that he desired semi-an 
reports of Local Branch activities, advance indica 
prior to the convention of committee assignments 
delegates, and suggestions for changes in standing | 
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littee members. The President was directed to endeavor 
| have Poughkeepsie arrange for a convention in New- 
rg in 1956, to have Elmira take the 1957 convention, 
id Brooklyn the 1958 convention. 

|Mr. Albert J. Sattler was congratulated upon his 
icent election as president of the National Council of 
itholic Men. Mr. Peter J. M. Clute is general secre- 
wry of the N. Y. State Branch. 


Texas, Central District 


‘The annual meeting of the Central District of the 
latholic State League of Texas was held in St. Michael’s 
yall on May 16, with Mr. A. B. Fiedler, district presi- 
ent, in the chair. According to custom the meeting 
as preceded by Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
sent which was imparted by Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. P. 
chertz. 

, Among those present on this occasion were Msgr. 
l’Rielly of Temple and his assistant, Father Goertz, 
ather Lupinski of Lott, Rev. John T. Geiser of Tours, 
rev. Claude Holtman of Cameron and several of the 
‘ficers of the State Branch, among whom were Rev. 
ilbert J. Henkes of High Hill, State and national 
‘rector of youth. Father Henkes addressed the meet- 
1g on “The Dignity of the Priesthood.” Another 
ddress was given by Mr. Arthur O’Connor, a Catholic 
itorney for Belton. 

' The delegates were asked to pray for the recovery 
> the Most Rev. Laurence J. FitzSimon, Bishop of 
imarillo, who had recently taken ill. 

Elections were held and Mr. Fiedler was again chosen 
istrict president, with Dorothy Rieger elected as 
=cretary. 


St. Louis and County District 


’ This district league met April 22 at the Seven Holy 
ounders Parish in Affton, with some twenty dele- 
ates present. a 

Mr. Joseph Pott, president of the St. Francis de 
nles Benevolent Society of St. Louis, reported that 
‘ve hundred men had attended his society's Easter 
yommunion and breakfast and donated $79.00 to the 
entral Bureau’s Chaplains Aid Fund. 

Reporting for the German St. Vincent's Orphan 
nciety, Mr. Cyril Furrer told of activities which included 
spring social at St. Liborius Parish, an annual roller 
cating show and a basketball tournament. On the 
scond Sunday in May, His Excellency Archbishop Joseph 
. Ritter confirmed a number of boys at the Orphan 
Lome. 

| Mr. Harvey Johnson, secretary of the Catholic Union 
Mo., assistant to the director of the Central Bureau 
da member of the District League, outlined the 
story and program of the Catholic Union. He showed 
at the many works of the Catholic Union were 
ounded in its loyalty to our Holy Father, our Bishops 
d our priests. This program has been praised by 
ay prelates. Mr. Johnson cited as examples the late 
nals Glennon and Dougherty. It was the latter 
said the Church in America is indebted to the 
lic Central Verein of America (of which the CU 
an affiliate) for our parochial schools. 
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The Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. A. Wempe, spiritual director 
of the League, asked all the men to cooperate with the 
Archbishop’s Expansion Fund Drive. 

The loose change collection of $7.25 was voted to the 
Chaplain’s Aid Fund. 

The May 20 meeting of the District League took 
place at St. Augustine’s Parish, of which Rev. George 
Haukap is pastor. 

The secretary, Mr. William Ahillen, was chosen as a 
delegate to the CCVA convention in New Haven, Conn. 

President Herman Kohnen advised the members pres- 
ent that Mr. Joseph Metzger was celebrating his 30th 
anniversary at the Central Bureau. Congratulations from 
the District League will be sent by President Kohnen. 

Mr. Wm. Geary, assistant city counselor, spoke on 
the new city charter and problems facing St. Louis. 
As examples of problems, Mr. Geary pointed out the 
over-lapping of functions in various offices, the shortage 
of operating money and the various ways and means of 
taxation. 

The loose change collection from this meeting 
amounted to $7.24 and was voted, according to custom, 
to the Chaplain’s Aid Fund. 


Texas, Western District 


The component units of this district met in annual 
session at Rockne on Sunday, May 23. Rey. Claude A. 
Faust, pastor of the host parish of the Sacred Heart, 
was celebrant at the Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament which preceded the meeting. 

Roll call revealed delegates present from Harper, 
Fredericksburg, Honey Creek, Stonewall, New Braun- 
fels, Selma, String Prairie and Rockne. District Presi- 
dent Herman J. Kneupper conducted the meeting. State 
officers of the men’s and the women’s sections of the 
Catholic State League who were present included Rev. 
Albert. G. Henkes, youth director; Jos. H. Steinle, 
president of the State League; Mrs. Stephen Martuarano, 
president of the Texas Branch of the NCWU; Miss 
Leonida Berger, president of the Youth Section, and 
Felix G. Stehling, treasurer of the Catholic Life In- 
surance Union of Texas. 

The feature address of the afternoon was given by 
Brother Laurence Gonner, S.M., professor of Journal- 
ism at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio. He dis- 
coursed on “Reading in the Marian Year.” 

A business session was held immediately after Brother 
Laurence’s address. : 


PRIESTLY JUBILEES 


Rev. Peter J. Cuny 


A HALF CENTuRY of priestly service to the Church 
was completed by Rev. Peter J. Cuny, pastor of 
St. Cecilia’s Church, Waterbury, Conn., on May 28. 
Father Cuny spent nearly half of his years in the priest- 
hood as pastor of St. Cecilia’s, having been assigned 
to this parish in April, 1920. es 

In observance of his golden jubilee, Father Cuny 
celebrated a High Mass of thanksgiving on May 28. On 
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the following Sunday there was a reception for the 
parishioners in St. Cecilia's hall. 

The jubilarian was born in New Haven, May 18, 
1881. After graduating from high school he attended 
Marieville College in Quebec. He next studied at the 
Seminary of Philosophy in Montreal, completing his 
studies for the priesthood at the Seminario Vescovile, 
Piacenza, Italy. He was ordained May 28, 1904, in 
Piacenza. 

After his return to America, Fr. Cuny was appointed 
assistant pastor of St. Maty’s Church, New London. 
He later served for a year as assistant at Holy Trinity 
Church, Wallingford, and in March, 1908, was assigned 
to St. Joseph’s, Bristol, as assistant pastor. His seven- 
year period of service at Bristol was followed by an 
appointment to St. Patrick’s, Norwich, his last assign- 
ment as assistant pastor. Five years later, April, 1920, 
he was appointed to his first and only pastorate at SE 
Cecilia's. 

Father Cuny has long been a staunch friend of the 
Central Verein and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union. He is regarded as a leader in our movement 
among the priests of Connecticut. 


Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein, D.Sc. M.H. 


Well known to readers of Social Justice Review 1s 
Dr. F. J. Zwierlein of Rochester, N. Y., who has been 
writing for our journal for many years. His very 
scholarly series on the bitterly controverted question 
of teaching religion in our public schools is appearing 
in current issues of S. J. R. 

Dr. Zwierlein, professor emeritus of Church History 
at_ St. Bernard’s Seminary, and a nationally known 
authority on Church history, celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary of his priestly ordination with a Solemn 
Mass in St. Leo’s Church, Hilton, N. Y., on June 13. 

A graduate of St. Andrew and St. Bernard Seminaries, 
Father Zwierlein was ordained by Bishop Bernard J. 
McQuaid, first bishop of Rochester, on June 11, 1904. 
After ordination, he attended Louvain University in 
Belgium where he received his doctorate in Moral and 
Historical Sciences. He then went to Rome for studies 
in Christian Archeology. 

Dr. Zwierlein held the position of professor of Church 
History at St. Bernard’s Seminary from 1904 until 1938. 
He is the author of Religion in the New Netherlands 
and The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid. He is a 
frequent contributor to other periodicals besides Social 
Justice Review. 


Rev. William Wirkus 


Rev. William Wirkus, pastor of St. Boniface Church, 
New Haven, Conn., celebrated his sacerdotal silver 
jubilee with a Solemn Mass on May 23. In the after- 
noon of the same day an entertainment and reception 
were held in the parish hall. The actual anniversary 
date of Fr. Wirkus’ ordination was May 25. 

A native of Meriden, Conn., the jubilarian made his 
studies for the priesthood at St. Thomas Seminary and 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. His first 
appointment was as assistant pastor at St. James Church 


in Stratford. He later served in a similar capacity 
St. Patrick’s, Waterbury, and at St. Bernard’s, Sharon. 
the fall of 1940 he was appointed chaplain of @ 
Vincent’s Hospital, Bridgeport, then as assistant at ‘ 
Joseph’s, New London, and St. Mary’s in his nati 
Meriden. 

As pastor of St. Boniface, New Haven, since Ju 
of 1948, Father Wirkus has done extensive work | 
way of repairs and alterations on the Church’s properti 
particularly the convent. At the present time he is bus: 
engaged with his parishioners in preparing for the fort 
coming conventions of the CV and the NCWU. & 
parish of St. Boniface will be host to these conventions 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $7,005.23; Our Lady of Sorroy 
Med. Mission Unit, St. Louis, $5; Mrs. Eliz. Eche 
Mo., $1; Jos. H. Vatterott, Mo., $25; Rev. Fr. Jame 
O.S.B., Ark., $10; Rev. Jos. F. Meisner, Mo., $5; Re 
C. F. Moosmann, Pa., $3; Rev. G. L. Poelker, M 
$1; C. Schumacher, Pa., $1; Sundry minor items, 75 
Total to and including May 28, 1954, $7,056.98. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund : 

Previously reported: $638.44; St. Louis & St. Lou 

County District League, Mo., $7.25; St. Francis « 

Sales Benevolent Society, St. Louis. $5.50; Total to at 
including May 28, 1954, $651.19. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously. reported: $28,907.25; Greater St. Lou 
Community Chest, $1,700; Donation, $52; From childr 
attending, $997.55; Total to and including May 2 
1954, $31,656.80. 

Foundation Fund 

Previously reported: $4,089.11; Expiration of U.S.. 
Bond given by the late Rev. Anthony Kaicher, Con: 
$25; Total to and including May 28, 1954, $4,114.11 


European Relief Fund ‘ 

Previously reported: $1,230; Mr. and Mrs. J. | 

Dockendorff, Ill., $250; Stella Blameuser, Ill., $12 
Total to and including May 28, 1954, $1,605.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $5,126.01; S. Stuve, Mo., $ 
Washington Deanery District League NCWU, M 
$10; N. N., Mo., $25; Monastery of St. Clare, Omak 
Nebr., $35; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. A. Stumpf, Mo., $16.5 
Convent Ancilla Domini, Donaldson, Ind., $10; Mi 
Mary Jane Meinert, Mo., $6; Wm. J. Sullivan, Fl 
$20; Miss C. Greenfelder, N. Y., $5; Mrs. Stuff, M 
$50; Total to and including May 28, 1954, $5,304.51. 

Christmas Appeal x 

Previously reported: $3,499.22; Most Rev. Jos 
Burke, D.D., N. Y., $25; John V. Wollschlager, 
$10; St. Nicolaus Soc. of New Trier, Minn., $10; 
Paul J. Schmid, Ind., $2; Miss Rosa Kieser, N. 7 
75¢; Holy Name Soc., Holy Family Church, Naza re 
Pa., $5; Total to and including May 28, 1954, $3,551. 
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